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THE COCK AND THE EAGLE. 


Translated (for the Albion) from the French of Béranger. 


This is the song which was c'rculated in eee on the 15th of August last, 
when Louis Napoleon substituted the Napoleonic 


the standards of the French army. 
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Proud Eagle, thou dost drive me forth! 
Palace and warlike pomp are thine ; 
Thine consecrated standards are ; 
Cottage and workshop mine. 


Newly they gild thee—all I see, 


“Ungrudging and without regret ; 
Neighbour, I’ve seen such things before— 
Shall see such, often yet. 


Mourning our ancient freedom, lost 
When Rome had brought thee to our land, 
I mounted our church steeple- tops, 
There calmly took my stand. 
A thousand years and more, I’ve watched 
’Neath lowering skies for happier fate: 
Twice have I thought I saw the dawn— 
Still the old Cock can wait. 


Prussia’s Black Eagle canst thou be? 
The White, that on his kindred preys? 
The Czar’s, with double head? or that 
Which Austrian serf obeys ? 
Take for thyself some blazoned sign, 
To mark thee out mid such a set: 
I, for my part, hold fast to mine ; 
My cocks-comb’s brilliant yet. 


Nought but a Roman thou, tricked out ; 
I—spurs all o’er from heel to crest— 
I'm French ; proud, daring, loving too, 
And jealous when I’m blest ; 
Prone, just a bit, to fib and boast— 
But, pshaw, such faults a style impart! 
Too lete, poor Hagle, art tlioa come— 
The Cock still rules at heart. 


Then, proud usurper, be less proud ; 
Though I thy glory would not bate, 
My triumphs live in storied page— 
From yesterday thine date. 
Hoche and Marceau, my children, waved 
The Tricolor ; and aye it flew 
In Victory’s van—the Gallic Cock 
Scill bides his Waterloo. 


Thou at my dung hill fain wouldst sneer ; 
But Earth therefrom can riches gain: 
Lonely and cold thine eyrie is— 
Useful is my domain. 
High mountains have their treacherous spots ; 
ne of thy breed, whom all men know, 
Found on a rock his grave ;—and I 
Still on my dungbill crow. 


Time at thy beck no longer hies: 
Thy scream—the clarion blast of fight— 
Can but to empty obsequies 
A wearied race incite. 
I see the dawn of other days: 
My voice, that peaceful is though shrill, 
Shall hymna that coming future’s praise— 
Hark ! hark! I’m crowing still ! 





THE DAISY. 
BY D. M. MOIR. 


The Daisy blossoms on the rocks, 
Amid the purple heath ; 

It blossoms on the river’s banks, 
That thrids the glens beneath : 

The eagle, at his pride of place, 
Beholds it by his nest ; 

And, in the mead, it cushions soft 
The lark’s descending breast. 


Before the cuckoo, earliest spring 
Its silver circlet knows, 

When greening buds begin to swell, 
And zephyr melts the snows. 

And when December's breezes howl 
Along the moorlands bare, 

And only blooms the Christmas rose, 
The Daisy still is there! 


Samaritan of flowers! to it 
All races are alike,— 

The Switzer on his glacier height, 
The Dutchman by his Dyke; 

The seal skin vested Esquimaux, 
Begirt with icy seas, 

And, underneath his burning noon, 
The parasol’d Chinese. 


The weet on distant shore, 
’?Mid scenes and fac 

Beholds it flowering in the oneet’ 
Where’er his footsteps range; 

And when his yearning, nome sick-heart 
Would bow to its despair, 

It reads his eye a lesson sage, 
That God is everywhere! 


Stars are the Daisies that begem 
The blue fields of the sky, 

Beheld by all, and everywhere, 
Bright prototypes on high :— 


agle for the Gallic Cock, on 
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~ to some readers, from the effects of irritation, 


Bloom on, then, unpretending flower ! 
And to the waverer be 

An emblem of St. Paul’s content, 
St. Stephen’s constancy.” 


THE GREAT ARE FALLING FROM US. 
BY T, BUCHANAN READ, 
The great are falling from us,—to the dust, 
Our flag droops midway, full of many sighs ; 


A nation’s glory and a people’s trust — 
Lie in the ample pall where Webster lies. 
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from its swampy Condition, it was plain was overflowed by the river in 
times of flood. I hallooed for some minutes with all the otroneth of 
lungs; but the only response was the r of a few moorfowl from 
marsh, which wheeled cackling above my head, as though wo D 
what my business might be, and then settled down in the 

pool from whence they had arisen at my cry. I satdown upon astone, 
and feeling that I was fast going into a state of distraction, tried to 
collect my faculties, and to consider what was best to be done, or, in- 
deed, if could be done. With the sense of my desperate con- 
dition came also a horrible sense of the ludicrous. hat would my 
principals in London think of their continenta! agent shivering, without 
a rag on, upon the desolate banks of the Danube? Here was I,@ 

well known upon ‘Change, with four thousand pounds in the three-and- 
a-half per cents, the idea of which had been a comfort to me for 





The great are falling from us,—one by one, 
As fall the patriarchs of the forest trees ; 
The winds shall seek them vainly, and the sun 

Gaze on each vacant space for centuries. 


Lo, Carolina mourns her steadfast Pine, 

Which, like a main-mast, towered above her realm ; 
And Ashland hears no more the voice divine, 

From out the branches of her stately elm. 


And Marshfield’s giant oak, whose stormy brow 
Oft turned the ocean’s tempest from the West, 

Lies on the shore he guarded long—and now, 
Our startled Eagle knows not where to rest. 


Phila. Eve. Bulletin. 





A SWIM EXTRAORDINARY. 


I have been all my life a sort of amphibious animal, having, like 
many an old Roman, learned to swim long before I had learned to read. 
The bounding backs of the billows were my only rocking horse when I 
was a child, and dearly I loved to ride them when a fresh breeze was 
blowing I rarely tired in the water, where I oftea amused myself for 
hours together. [ grew up with such a liking tai ers, that I 
have never been able to forego the opportunity fors m when it of- 
fered; anda daily bath has been for a long course of years as neces- 
sary to me as my daily food. The exercise of swimming has been 
through life my chief pleasure and my only medicine—a never- failing 
restorative from weakness aud weariness, and, what 


tion as well. 

This accomplishment, however, once led me into a strange adventure. 
I was engaged in a rather extensive commercial tour through the cen- 
tral kingdoms of Europe. I had crossed the Hungarian frontier about 
the middle of the day, after being much annoyed and chafed by a mul- 
tiplicity of delays and extortions ; and at length, hot and wearied, ar- 

rived at B—— late in the evening. As soon as I caught sight of the 
Danube in the distance, I resolved that the first thing 1 would do after 
getting housed and refreshed by a few hours’ sleep, should be to enjoy 

the luxury of a leisurely swim in that noble river. With this view, 
passing through the town, I put up ata small but decent gasthof which 
stood upon a patch of rising ground close upon the margin of thestream; 
and having first seen to the comfort of my horse, which was well-nigh 
knocked up with the day’s journey, and next attended to my own, I 
retired to rest at an early hour, without descending to the common 
room and joining in the beery orgies of theevening. I rose next morn- 
ing, as was my custom, a full half hour before the sun; and finding no 
one stirring in the house, proceeded to the stables, the back of which 
overlooked the water. ere I found a middle-aged tatterdemalion, 
whose flesh and costume were all of one colour, and that the precise hue 
of the dungheap from which he had just arisen, and from which one 
might have imagined him to have been engendered. He was in the act 
of cleaning out the stable, as well as the task could be accomplished, 
with his bare feet and a shovel, the blade of which was not much big- 
er than his hand. With some trouble, and with the aid of a small coin, 
contrived to make him understand my purpose; and he led me up 
stairs to a loft, in which I might undress and deposit my clothes, and 
pointed to rude flight of wooden steps, leading from the window to the 
Lady edge, and from which I might plunge in from any height I 
chose. 

In a few minutes, | had left my clothes upon a truss of odorous clover, 
and plunged in head foremost from the top of the ladder, I rose to the 
surface at a few yards’ distance from the bank, and struck out vigor- 
ously to enjoy my swim. The sensation was deliciously cool and plea- 
sant. Keeping my eyes fixed upon the opposite shore, I made towards 
it, feeling all the while as light as a cork and as strong as a colt. How 
long I revelled in the first exquisite sense of enjoyment I have not, nor 
had. I then, any very distinct idea. Turning, however, upon my back, 
jast to vary my position, my head, of course, faced the shore [ had left, 
from which, to my great surprise, the good town I had left had van. 
ished entirely, and 1 became aware that the rapid current of the river, 
upon which, in my eagerness for a bath, I had not bestowed a single 
thought, had already carried me some mile or two in its progress to- 
wards the Black Sea. Not being victualled for so long a voyage, I be- 
gan to look around me, and to curse the headlong haste which had 
brought me into such a dilemma. I found that I was as nearly as pos- 
sible in the centre of the stream, and immediately put all my vigour in 
requisition to regain the shore I had left. This, tomy nosmall dismay, 
I soon discovered was not to be accomplished, the current setting strong 
towards the opposite side. I made an experiment of my strength by 
means of a small chip of wood which floated by: I could judge what 
prospect I had of regaining the northern bank of the river by the dis- 
tance at which I could leave the chip behind me, while swimming in 
contrary direction; but it was of no use: in a quarter of an hour’s 
hard struggling [ had not gained twenty yards, while I had floated 
more than a mile further down the stream. Nothing remained for it 
but to make for the shore, towards which I was drifting at anyrate, 
and that must be done as fast as possible; for being now really alarm- 
ed, I felt, or fancied that I felt my strength deserting me. Under this 
impression, I struck out more furiously, and thus fatigued myself the 
more; and it was with no small difficulty I at last reached the opposite 
bank, up which I climbed, with sensations almost as forlorn and hope 

less as those of the shipwrecked mariner whom the tempest casts 
ashore. 

In fact, I would have given a round sum for the rags of the ship- 
wrecked mariner to cover me. Herel was in the cendition of a prime- 
val savage, on a desert spot, without a dwelling in sight, and prevent- 
ed, by the want of clothing, from seeking out the habitations of men. 
I ran to the highest ground in the neighbourhood, and that was close 
to the water’s edge, and looked around me in every direction. Ono the 
shore which I had left, I could see what a red the dim outline of 
buildings at a great distance ; but on the akc eof the river on which 








Was standing nothing but vast tract of low land was visible, which, 








ar strange 


| § long year, ready to forfeit the whole sum in exchange for the 
| est pair of pantaloons that ever dangled from a scarecrow, and 
too, to go down upon my bare knees to any ministering angel of an 

, Jew who would propose the bargain. I grinned a despairing laugh at 

| the thought of such an absurd compact, and then groaned aloud as the 

| conviction overcame me, that in my present circumstances it would he 

| : relapeing ig into grim and ilence, I glared gloomily at a shar 
ela in m and savage silence, I g ata 

| jagged stone which lay at my feet, and atlength, taking it Ya my ba 

walked mechanically into * Mignant pool, where @ group of 

sprigs were growing on a few old stumps barely emerging from the wa- 

ter. I contrived.to sever a dozen or two of the twigs by h at 

| them with the fi and, cairying them to dry ground, was soon 

lin rehearsing over again the toilet of Adam in Paradise. Tying thet 

ends together, I crossed a congie of them over my shoulders 

-belt, and from these I managed to suapend a kind 





manner of a shoo 
of frock of green leaves, which effectually transformed 
from that of the rude savage of the wild to the civilised Jack-in-the- 
Green of May-day in London. [ may declare without rve, I 
never felt more proud or pleased with any exp my life 

I now did at the completion of my toilet. Mys » Which had 

been villainously depressed, rose all at once, and [ no 

of restoration to ty. I walked majestically up and dowa, 

a careful look-out both upon the water and the land. A’ \ 
at the distance of a mile from the shore, but I tried in vain to 
tract the notice of crew. My voice could not be heard so far, and 









if by accident th w me, must have mistaken me for a bush, .I 
naw t ; my. “ to i in disgust, and commenced a 
and careful scrutiz n the land-side, to see if I could possib 

any signs of life... Bive.or.ciz bonrs 


on ‘ 
an since the moment when T peengee headlong from the ladder; 
the sun was now nearly at his meridian ; the blue mist which had ¢o- 
vered everything, and veiled the distance from my view in the —s 
when I emerged froty the water and crawled up the muddy bank, 

now entirely rolledaWay, and the vast level tract of marsh-land w 
open to my inspection distance at least of some five or six 

miles, at the extremity of which it was bounded by a rising ground 
sparsely wooded. Lim that I could distinguish the mud walls of 
a row of small cottages, partly concealed by a group of trees, though I 
was by no means sure that it was not a bank of earth or the face of @ 
rock. I looked anxiously round for other indications of life; after 
a close and protracted scrutiny, had the satisfaction of distiuetly per- 
ceiving a thin column of white smoke winding up the dark background 
of the distant hill. I resolved now, in case no means of escape should 
turn up on the river, to otionas the passage of the marsh in another 
hour at latest—though, from former gupementy. I well knew the diffi- 
culty of the attempt, and the little probability there was thata perfect 
stranger would succeed in getting across. I saw, too, that if 1 would 
make the attempt at all, I must not defer it much longer, since to be 
overtaken by darkness in the midst of the bog would be certain deg- 
truction. 

I passed another half-hour in surveying the river, in which, about 
four miles below the point on which I stood, I now for the first time 
discovered several small islands, overgrown with reeds or underwood; 
but they manifested no signs of any human inhabitants, so far as I could 
distinguish, and I adhered to my resolution of crossing the marsh. 
Delaying no longer, I descended from my post of observation, in’ 
to travel in a straight line to the point where I could still see the 
smoke ascending. [ had not, however, proceeded 100 yards, before I 
found that my idea of journeying in a straight line was utterly im- 
practicable. Icould walk over the firm soil, and I could swim the 
pools; but through the deep masses of soft bog I could neither walk 
nor swim; and after a narrow escape from smothering in one of them, 
I came toa stand-still. I found, too, that now I was down in the swamp, 
I could not see the distant hill which was the object of my journey, 
though it was plain, that from any part of the marsh I might see the 
little mound on the river’s brink which I had just left. I returned to 
the mound, and, by the aid of a number of loose stones which were ly- 
ing about, contrived toerect a couple of small fagots of willow- branches, 
at a distance of about ten feet from each other, to serve as direction- 

sts, arranging them so that while I could see but one of them, I might 

now that I was in the right track. Thus I was left at liberty to take 
@ sinuous course in search of firm ground, as, by making an observa- 
tion by my telegraph, I could at any time regain the right path. 

It is my decided opinion, that had I been left alone, and suffered to 
continue my journe7, I should have accomplished the undertaking, ar- 
duous as it was. had already walked and waded, and swum and 
staggered, and floundered along for more than a mile, when aoe 
caught sight of a ragged, bare headed figure about half a mile in ad- 
vance of me, who was stooping over a stagnant pool, and groping in the 
water for something, perhaps leeches, of which he was in 
Without reflecting for a moment what might be the effect of my sudden 
apparition upon the mind of an ignorant boor alone in such a solitude, 
and too much overjoyed to think of anything but the overwhel 
delight of securing a ‘* guide, philosopher, and friend,” I hastened to-. 
wards him with all the speed of which I was capable—now clearing @ 
route among reeds and rushes, and now sinking up to my neck in a 
pool. In less than half an hour, [ had arrived, panting for breath, to 
within a few yards of the pond over the in of which he was still 
bending, with his eyes fixed in the water. Pausing for one t to 
recover my wind, I raised myself to my full height, and him at 
the top of my voice with a ‘‘ Hola! Mein Herr,” which, like amelectric 
shock, brought him to his feet in an instant. I saw in a moment that 
I had committed a fatal blunder. The poor wretch stood aghast, horri- 
fied beyond the power of description; his white hair on end; his 
bloodshot eyes were bursting from their sockets; his mouth yawned 
like a cavern, and emitted » faint, gurgling sound, and every limb shook 
with the agony of fear. I saw that it was necessary to reassure him; 
and seeing no other way of approaching him than by swimming the 
pond, I entered the water, and, staff in hand, made towards him. Be- 
fore I had lessened the distance between us one-half, he had so far re- 


1 | covered himself as to be able to give utterance to one wild yell of ter- 





ror, and to take madly to his heels. When I had swam the pool, and 
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ascen th hich he had left, I saw him running at the top of 
his sped, and rt Cotes a winding route, with which he waa evident! 
familiar, as he avoided the water and the bogs, and kept on firm ground. 
I made an attempt to come up with him; bat in my haste trod upon a 
piece of loose shale, which, sliding beneath me, threw me upon the 
ground, and badly wounded my right foot, so that for the moment I 
roceed no further. J 
= sat epon the ground, a to stanch the fast- flowing 
blood from my instep by winding round it some long flags, from the 
marsh, I watched the poor fellow till he was no longer in sight, and 
marked that he never relaxed his pace till he disappeared under the 
cluster of trees above which I had first noticed the white smoke ascend. 
. To cross the marsh without a guide, was now out of the question ; 
and choosing a dry and mossy spot, I lay down and rested till the after- 
noon was far advanced, having made up my mind, if no succour came 
from the hamlet, which I now felt assured was not far from the edge of 
the marsh, that I would return to the river before it was dark, and 
make a last and vigorous attempt to swim to the group of islands which 
I had observed in the distance, in one or other of which I might hope to 
find human inhabitants. I kept my telegraph in sight, and, the sun 
being now low in the horizon, was thinking of retracing my steps 
towards it, when, in the act of rising to do so, I saw a party of mep, of 
whom I distinctly counted fourteen, threading their well-known way 
through the marsh, and rapidly advancing towards the spot where I 
lay. They had already measured half the distance, and I might have 
seen them long before had I happened to look in that direction. I now 
congratulated myself that my troubles were over, and was pondering 
how I could best shew my gratitude to my deliverers, when the doubt 
was suggested to my mind whether they would prove deliverers or not. 
I kept my eye steadfastly fixed upon their movements, and, as they 
drew nearer, beheld with dismay that they were all armed, two of them, 
who led the van, with old muskets, and the rest with staves, scythes, 
and bludgeons. It was plain that the old fool I had frightened awa 
had described me to his countrymen as some savage monster, and this 
valiant band had come out against me, to hunt me to the death. I re- 
golved at once to be sure of their object before they came to a disagree- 
able proximity; and with this view started suddenly to my feet, and 
shouted as loud as I could. : 

My fears were but too well founded. At the first sound of my voice, 
the leaders recoiled a few steps upon the main body, who stood still for 
a few minutes, apparently in consultation, the result of which was, 
that the fire-arms cha owners, and two bold fellows stepped to the 
front, and, levelling their pieces, kept my naked body covered with 
their muzzles, and only refrained from pulling triggers until they 
‘should have arrived within killing distance. It was plainI had no 
time to loose if I would once more try the river, the only chance now 
‘remaining to me. I turned and hobbled away as fast as my wounded 
limb would let me, plunged into the nearest pool, sprawled through the 
next bog, crashed through the rushes, hopped along the dry ground 
‘upon one foot, and scrambled helter-skelter towards the river, expect- 
ing every moment to hear the report of the fire-arms, and to feel a 
handful of slugs in my body. Never shall [ forget the horrors of that 
chase. I distanced my pursuers, however, and arrived at the margin 
of the stream without having once presented a fair target to their aim. 
I did not pause long upon the brink of the flood. They were now yel- 
ling like Blood. hounds, and their cries rung in my ears as I gained the 

spot where I had landed in the —* and where I again took 
to the water like a hunted deer, or rather like a hunted duck, for I 
dived under, with as _ a splash as possible, and keeping beneath 
the surface as long as I could hold breath, rose at length a good fifty 
yards from the shore, and full two hundred yards lower down. 

I had no great cause for congratulation at my escape. The sun was 
setting, night coming on, and here waslin the middle of the broad 
stream of the Danube, sweeping on at the rate of five or six miles an 
hour, with no other prospect in view than that of becoming food for 
fishes in a very few hours at furthest, unless I could succeed in making 
one of the islands I had seen in the morning. It was a strange thin 
that I felt no fatigue, even after swimming an hour. I had passe 
several small islands, but the rapid stream which they breasted broke 
away so furiously from their sides, that I had not strength to get near 
them. In their wake, I could see that the water was calm and tranquil 
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enough, but that tranquil water, [could not reach. By and by, asthe 
darkness fell, I passed several islands much larger, and was about at- 
tempting to land upon one, when I caught sight of a glimmering light 
at a distance in the centre of the stream. I directed my course towards 
this in preference; and I perceived as I approacked that it proceeded 
from a raft, moored off one of the islands, upon which the crew were 
probably cooking their evening meal. I knew that if I approached this 
raft in front, I should inevitably be sucked under, and never see the 
light again; at the same time, if I gave it too wide a berth, I should as 
surely bo carried past it, in which case I felt pretty certain that my 
last chance would be gone. I made a desperate effort at the very nick 
of time, and happily succeeded in laying hold of a rope, which was 
hanging in the water, by means of which 1 was swung round to the 
stern of the raft, upon which, in a small timber-hut, I could see the 
crew discussing their supper. 

Now that the struggle was over, and my safety secure, all my cour- 
age and strength too vanished at once: I felt as weak as a child, and as 
pusillanimous as a woman, and the hot tears ran down my cheeks like 
Tain. It was as much as I could do to hail the men, who sat laughin 
and chatting over their porridge not three yards from me, as I clutche 
the rope with the energy of a drowning man. They started up at the 
sound of my cry, and in an instant lifted me on board. They were 
Germans, fortunately ; and I gave them to understand in a few words, 
that I had been bathing, and having been carried away by the stream, 
had narrowly escaped Sowniag. was in no humour to put them in 

ession of my whole miserable adventure, which it is more than 
bable they would not have credited if I had. Having rubbed myself 
Ay, one of them lent me a blouse, and offered me food, which, plain as 
‘it was, I was but too glad to accept; but before I had eaten a mouthful, 
an old man made his appearance, bearing slippers, cloak, «nd cap, and 
invited me to follow him to his house upon the island, where I might 
the night, and cross over to the mainland in the morning. I fol- 
owed him across a plank, and beneath the shadow of some willow trees, 
to his humbie dwelling. He told me that he and his family were the 
sole inhabitants of the island, and that he united the three professions 
of fisherman, innkeeper, and rope-maker, and thus man to make a 
livelihood. His gacsts were almost exclusively the navigators on the 
river, who frequently moored for the night off his island, snd partook 
of such entertainment as he could supply. He sent his fish to market 
when he caught more than he could consume, and he and his children 
made ropes and cordage, for which also he had a ready sale on the rive-. 
Pending this communication, he prepared me a substantial supper, to 
which I did ample justice, and then shewed me, at my request, to a 
small, neat chamber, where I sought and found the repose I so much 
ed. 
"Tant into a profound slumber, heavy and dreamless, within 
@ minute after I he down—the result, no doubt, of the utter ex- 
haustion of every faculty, both of body and mind. Possessing a 
vigorous constitution, and a perfectly healthy frame, I escaped the 
reaction of nervous excitement, which most persons in similar cir- 
cumstances would have undergone, and which in many would have 
terminated in fever and delirium, and perhaps death. But I did not 
escape altogether. After I had lain in total forgetfulness for some 
hours, my imagination woke up and plagued me with dreams cof inde- 
scribable terror and alarm. I was swimming for whole days and nights 
together in a shoreless sea, tossed by storms, and swarming with mon- 
aters, one or other of which was continually Seem | me by the foot, and 
pg me down; while over my head foul birds of prey, each and 
all with the terrified face of the poor wretch whom [ had frightened in 
the marsh, and clutching firearms in their semi-human claws, were 
firing at my head, and swooping to devour me. To aveid their beaks, I 
dived madly into the depths below, where I had to do battle in the 
dark with the grim and shapeless monsters of the deep. Then, bursting 
with the retention of my breath, I rose —_ to the surface, and enjoy- 
eda moment's pause, until the screaming harpies again gathered around 
me, and, convulsed with fear, I dived again as the vivid flash from their 
firearms dazzled my eyes. While performing one of these violent feats, 
occasioned by a flash which a to blaze over the whole sky, I 
woke suddenly. My landlord, the old fisherman, was standing by my 
bedside; he had drawn aside the curtains of my bed, and let the sun- 
shine in upon my face, the hot gleam of which was doubtless the blazing 
flash of my dream. | laughed aloud when I found myself snug in bed, 
and proceeded to dress in the old man’s best holiday suit, which he 
at my service. My wounded foot had well nigh healed in the 
night, and I could walk comfortably. During breakfast, I gave the old 
man and his daughter the real history of my case, to their unspeakable 
astonishment, and consulted them as to my future operations. The 
fisherman volunteered to land me at a small village a few miles below, 
from whence he would proceed with me to K » where, upon 
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representing my case to the magistrates, I should be furnished with 
the means of getting back to B -——, and recovering my yoy 
This, in fact, was the only thing I could do. I engaged the fisher- 
man to accompany me through the whole route ; and as he had naturally 
no desire to lose sight of me, he made no objection. I had slept thirteen 
hours; and it was ten o’clock in the day, when the old man and I, and 
his two lads, embarked in the boat for the nearest village. We arrived 
there before noon, and he hired a conveyance in which we both pro- 
ceeded to the place he had mentioned, a distance of some twenty miles, 
which we reached about three in the afternoon. But my companion had 
no more of either money or credit, and I was compelled to apply to the 
chief magistrate of the town, whom, by good-fortune, we found at his 
private residence. He proved a good-natured but rather fussy old gen- 
tleman ; and when he had heard my story, which he interrupted with a 
thousand demonstrations of horror, alarm, and sympathy, insisted upon 
my sharing the hospitality of his house for the night, assuring me that 
it would be impossible to proceed that day. I gave a reluctant consent, 
upon his promising that he would put me in a condition to start at an 
early hour in the morning. Hereupon, consigning my companion to the 
charge of a servant, he ushered me into a saloon adjoining his study, 
and introduced me to his family, consisting of two grown-up sons, three 
daughters, and their mother, to whom I had to tell my luckless adven- 
tures over again, That, however, was not the worst of it. Asthe hour 
of dinner drew near, the house began to fill with visitors; it was plain 
that my arrival, and the circumstances connected with it, had been 
regularly advertised through the town, and all the world was flocking 
to see the new “lion” which the river had turned up. And certainly 
@ lion I was, as the play- bills have it, “ for that night only.” Thad to 
tell my story ten times over, and to submit to questionings and cross- 
questionings without number. All this, perhaps, was but natural 
enough, considering the circumstances; but it occasioned me no small 
annoyance; and feigning excessive fatigue, for which I had but too 
good excuse, I retired early to rest, leaving the assembled guests to 
pump the old fisherman, which they did to their hearts’ content, and to 
talk over my adventures at leisure. 
A servant awoke me before dawn. A carriage and post: horses stood 
at the door, and after I had made 9 hearty breakfast, my worthy host 
ut into my hand a letter of introduction to his brother magistrate at 
. I bade him farewell with many sincere and hearty thanks, 
entered the carriage with my companion, and drove off. The distance 
we had to go may have been about fifty English miles; but the roads 
were in such wretched condition, and the cattle, which we changed 
seven times, of such an abominable breed, that night had fallen upon 
the town of B before we entered it. I drove at once to the little 
gasthof, where, three days before, at the same hour, I had put up upon 
my arrival. The landlord bustled out to receive me as the carriage 
stopped at the door; but though I identified him immediately, he 
shewed not the slightest symptom of recognising me. I told the driver 
to wait, and beckoning the old fisherman to follow, demanded to be 
shewn into a private room, and to be favoured with the landlord’s com- 
pany. He obeyed with the utmost alacrity, and taking a lamp from 
_ hand of an attendant, led the way to a small room on the first 
oor. 


“Well, Herr Bernstein,” I said, ** are you not glad to see me back 
ain?” 

‘* Most happy to see you, gracious sir,” said he; ‘* but have not the 
honour to recollect your gracious person.” 

“Indeed! An Englishman, on a black horse, put up here three days 
ago at this hour—surely you recollect that ?” 

** Ah, too well I recollect that Poor English gentleman—a country- 
man of yours, perhaps a friend—ah! dear God? drowned—unhappy 
man—carried away by the river in the morning before any of us were 
up.” Here he wrung his hands in evident sorrow: ‘ Ah, that stapid 
Grute! why did he let the gentleman bathe in the Danube ?” 

«Stop !” said [; ‘let me put an end to your regret—/ am that Eng- 
lishman !” 

**You—you!” cried he, as he staggered back into a seat. ‘* But it 
cannot be—it is impossible. I do not recollect you: you are deceiving 
me! Sir, it is a cruel jest.” 

‘It is no jest,” said [; «‘Heaven be praised. Where is Grute, as 
youcall him? He will tell you whether it is a jest,” 

Grute was the filthy stableman ; and the landlord, half dreaming, 
ran off to fetch him—a most unfortunate circumstance, as it put the 
rogue upon his guard, and prepared him for the part which it was ne- 
cessary for his safety that he should play. The landlord returned in 
two minutes, dragging Grute in with him. I saw by the sudden 
poles of the fellow's countenance, and the quivering of his lip, that 

e recognised me on the instant; but he looked doggedly around 
him, without manifesting any surprise; and when his master pointed 
me out as the Englishman supposed to have been drowned, the fellow 
laughed brutally, and said the attempt wouldn’t do, as I was too tall by 
halfa head. I perceived the truth at once. He had made free with 
the contents of my pockets, in which I had left a few gold pieces, and 
for his character’s sake he could not afford to admit my identity. 
The landlord plainly mistrusted my tale, now that he had heard the 
evidence of the stableman, and began to assume a very different tone, 
and to talk cavalierly of a reference to a magistrate. This reminded 
me of the letter in my pocket, and I insisted that he should immedi- 
ately accompany me to the house of the chief magistrate, who should 
judge between us. He shewed himself provokingly willing to comply 
with my demand, and, following me down stairs, entered the carriage. 
As we drove along, I inquired as to the fate of my valise, my clothes, 
and my horse; which latter, especially, I described in a way that ap- 
peared to stagger him. They were all, he said, in the magistrate’s 
custody, and I should hear more of them, and doubtless recover them, 
if they were mine, when my claim was decided on. We found the im- 
portant fanctionary at supper. I requested a private interview, which 
was granted, when I presented the letter of my host at K——, and 
waited to see the effect of its persual. I had to wait a long while. for 
my hospitable friend had indulged in a long winded account of the 
whole adventure, which it took a good half-hour to get through. The 
effect of the narrative was, however, all that I could have desired : the 
worthy magistrate asked me a few questions, as he was pleased to ob- 
serve, for form’s sake, relative to the contents of the valise, which he 
had himself inspected, and I replied satifactorily. He shook me heart- 
ily by the hand, congratulated me on my miraculous and providential 
escape, not forgetting my marvellous prowess as a swimmer ; and, cal- 
ling in the landlord of the inn and the old fisherman, wrote outin their 
presence an orcer for the restoration of my property, and a warrant 
for the apprehension of Grute, who, it appeared, had helped himself to 
a]l my loose cash, with the exception of a single dollar. 

There was racing and chasing after Grute during the whole night, 
but he had had the wit to take himself out of the way. My valise had 
luckily not been tampered with; the contents were all as I left them; 
and I had the happiness of rewarding the honest fisherman for the 
pains he had taken in my behalf, and the confidence he had reposed in 
me. My poor horse had not been treated so well. In accordance with 
some old statut:, of which [ know nothing, he had been claimed by the 
commandant of a small military force stationed in the place, and had 
been compelled to commence a course of training, under a heavy dra- 
goon, for the military service. As he had received but one or two 
lessons, which consisted almost exclusively of an unlimited allowance 
of whip, he had not profited much by instruction. In fact, he had lost 
his temper without gaining anything in discipline, and I was eventu. 
ally obliged to part with him, from the impossibility of bearing with 
his strange antics. He bad cost me fifty guineas in London, and I sold 
him for fewer thalers to a German dealer, who, no doubt, speedily 
found him a berth in some barrack, where he completed his education 
for the army. Altogether, my extraordinary swim, taking expenses 
out of pocket and loss of time into account, cost me something over a 
hundred guineas, and all I got in exchange for them, was the reputa- 
tion of a Munchausen whenever I dared to open my mouth on the sub- 
ject, and a perennial liability to nightmare, with the repitition and 
agravation of all the werst horrors of that miserable day.* 











THE BLIND SIGH'L-SEEING. 


It was travelling on the railroad from Orleans to Amboise, that I 
first met Monsieur and Madame Faye, who were returning from Paris 
to Tours. There was a little bustle, just as the train was starting, in 
consequence of late comers. The ouly wonder is how any Frenchman 











* Lest our readers should suppose this curious narrative to be merely an in- 
vention of some desperate romancer, it may be proper to state, that the facts are 
literally true. The hero of the adventure, when a young man, about the close of 
the last century, was driven abroad by political persecution, and not only realised 
a fortune, but acquired most of the continental languages. On returning to Eng- 
land, where he became acquainted with our contributor, he devoted himself for the 
rest of his lifeto acts of private beneficence, keeping up at the same time a cor. 


respondence in Latin with the learned men of other countries.—Ed. Chambers 
Journal, 

















manages ever to be ready, considering the immense amount 
and Sheo-tabtne which seem a part of their existence,—and I, ae “ 
others, put out my hand to help in an apparently infirm man, wines 
agitation seemed to prevent him from knowing where to take his seat 
I pointed to that next to me, pulling his coat to ferce him into it, that 
we might not all be inconvenienced by his lingering. He bowed and 
smiled, and continued to talk to a female who followed him; and who 
began to stow away numerous baskets and bundles which she was 
tightly embracing, thanking us, ali the time, for our politeness to her 
husband. In a few seconds they were seated, and we then had leisure 
to remark the appearance of the new travellers. The gentleman was 
rather past middle age, good-looking, neatly dressed. He had acheer. 
fal, pleasant countenance and soft mild eyes, which he directed to. 
wards those to whom he spoke, although we afterwards found they 
ssessed no speculation. The lady was anything but tidy in her style ; 
indeed, so much the reverse, as to be surprising in a Frenchwoman - 
but her story, when it was told me at our next meeting at Tours, ex. 
plained the peculiarities which made her at first an object of some- 
what disrespectful observation. 

We soon became good friends. Monsieur Faye was blind, and had 
been so from childhood. His cousin, Mathurine, had proposed for him 
when they were both about five and twenty, and had, from that time, 
devoted her whole life to attend on him. 

**T should not,” she said, “have asked him: but that my brother, 
who required my services because of his lameness, determined just 
then to marry; and therefore, as I had @ substitute with him, and 
poor dear Hector here was too modest to ask me, what else was to be 
done ?” 

I found, on further acquaintance, that Hector was a remarkable 
personage in his way: a bit of a musician, a philosopher, an anti- 
quary, and a great reader of or rather listener to history; for it was 
his little, lively, untiring wife, who read to him from morning till 
night; and sometimes, when he could not sleep, from night till 
morning. 

I found Mathurine ineessantly occupied with the well-being of Hector. 
She might have been preity at the period of their union, probably some 
twenty years before; but her small, slight figure was rather awry, in 
consequence of having, for so long a time, served as a prop to her tall 
husband, who always leant on her shoulder as he walked. She seemed 
indeed altogether out of the perpendicular; her bonnet never sat 
straight, owing to its being pushed aside by his arm; her shawl had the 
end anywhere but in the middle; her gloves were generally ragged at 
the fingers, while I observed that his were carefully repaired—it being 
evident my friends were obliged to practise economy; her shoes were 
shabby, with the strings often untied. ‘* what would you have ?” she 
once remarked laughingly. ‘I have no time to attend to these trifles ; 
which, after all, don’t signify; for I am not a coquette and he does not 
see me. I catch up the first thing that comes to hand, and he fancies 
I am quite a belle.” 

Hector had the strangest voice I ever heard; it would begin contralto 
and ran up to a/to in an incredible manner when he was excited ; and 
then fall down again to the gruffest bass, his little brisk wife’s treble 
accompanying so as, as she imagined, to soften the sharp effects he 
produced. 

She had managed to learn several languages in order to read to him 
the authors he admired in the original ; and odd enough her versions 
were; but, as he perfectly comprehended the jargon they had studied 
together, her plan succeeded admirably. . ; 

Amongst Monsieur Faye’s peculiarities was that of being an invete- 
rate sight-seer. There was no object of interest near the places he 
visited that he had not, as he said, seen; and no sooner did he hear a 
description of a castle or » cathedral than he became restless to make 
its acquaintance. I happened one day to speak of having, in former 
years, gone to the strange old castle of Loches, about thirty miles from 
Tours; and, struck instantly with his usual desire for exploring, 
he proposed a journey to the spot, inviting me to be his guest and 

uide. 

. I have always observed that the French, although by no means what 
we call rich, are very generous, according to their means, and if they 
cannot do a thing in grand style, they do it equally well on 4 small 
scale. Hector had long wished to give a treat to his hostess aud her 

family, and this he felt was agood opportunity. Our party, therefore, 
was formed of Madame Tricot, a black-eyed little widow ; her sister 
Euphrosine and her young lover the militaire—just arrived on leave 
to visit his betrothed—and Achille, the widow’s eldest son; a sharp 
boy of thirteen, distinguished by his half-military college uniform, 
mgre perhaps than by the progress he was making in those studies 

which Madame Tricot felt sure would lead him to immortakty ; and 

which she herself superintended with unwearied zeal, forcing her re- 

fractory pupil to rise before daybreak every morning and repeat his 
Greek and Latin lessons to her previous to school hours, although, 
when [ questioned her with surprised awe, she replied by saying with 
a knowing nod: 

‘No, no, I do not understand all this; but Achille imagines I do; 
and at all events, he is obliged by this means to learn his lessons. 
They are very severe at college, and he is such a gamin /” ; 

As I had seldom seen Achille occupied, in his leisure hours, in the 
absence of his mamma, in any other way than teazing a peculiarly up- 
roarious parrot whose discordant shrieks regularly awoke me from 
early slumber, I couid easily believe that some difficulties lay in the 
way of the future hero's advancement, had he been left entirety to his 
own plan of pursuing knowledge. 

Seven persons, large and small, besides the driver, one fine October 
morning filled the large rumbling vehicle which Madame Faye had 
engaged for our expedition to the old ruined castle of Loches ; and very 
merry we all were as we saw the baskets of eatables stuffed under the 
seats, and wedged ourselves inside and out preparatory to setting 
forth, which we did at last in the midst ofashower of precautionary words 
from Madame Tricot, sent after the two staring, laughing rosy- faced 
maids who stood helping and enjoying our prospect of a féte, and flirt- 
ing with our smart driver up to the very last moment. At length we 
rattled away along the leafy avenue of the Boulevard Heurteloup, f 
Tours, and were soon on the long level road which conducts to the ol’ 
town, which we made our gaol. , <n 

Situated just at the entrance of the luxuriant garden of Touraine ; 
full to overflowing of grapes and melons, and plums and peaches, of in- 
credible size; on the banks of the river Indre (here spanned by several 
pretty bridges), rises the craggy hill, on the sides of which was built, 
at @ period too remote to be ascertained even by a hand- book, the 
rugged, stony, impassable, confused, fossil-looking town, crowned at 
its extreme summit by the grimmest, strangest, oldest, and most inex- 
plicably constructed castle that exists in France. Probably its like 
would be sought in vain in Europe. Such another series of towers, 
and spires, and long and high walls, terraces, battlements, a 
and dungeons, was never brought together by the hand of man. T 
castle was constructed by order of a certain Count of Aue. aemes 
Foulques Nera, to become—long after his valorous fame ha pone 
away or had merged into the reputation of an ogre—a ponderous play- 
thing. ; satic of 

The inn where our party stopped at Loches, is very characteristic ¢ 
the place; for it he theagh moterniond and beautified onsuantiy. ® 
maze of galleries, and corridors, and turrets, and secret staircases, an 
rooms with vaulted ceilings, so that the world of the — day — 
shut out the moment the facade is lost sightof. It has an odd effec 
in such a place to see smart handmaids flitting about, and a —— 
ing hostess coming out to welcome guests to her antique dwelling, 
which has all the trouble in the world to look young and inviting, - 
spite of the paint and frippery in which French taste has striven to 
“7 ca peony oe a ourselves and our repast (with but prod 
addition from the larder of our nevertheless civil hostess) on 4 oe 
of platform, on the walls of what is now a terrace, and was once 
doubt a war-like spot, where if people ** drank the red wine, ib no 
probably “ tHrough the helmet barred.” The hostess merrily uncor h 
ed our bottles of Loire wine, observing candidly that it was ago 
better than her ceilars produced; and, addressing herself - = > 
adroitly began a eulogy on the character of the English 10 oa . 
remarking that it was cetagew | how many of my countrymen 

ir home for six months together. 

aes ora the streets showed us that it was or egy cos a 
Loches. From the lower range of rugged walls to the —, saneet, 
where the castle toppled over—comprising the narrow, | a like & 
which ascends through the whole length, winding and twis ing ns othe 
snake pursued—was one mass of vegetables, fruit, and flowe aaa 
bright hues, and the gay colours of the vendors og ae lone 
strangely with the lofty houses with overhanging roofs, hich had been 
on the groups that dared to disturb the solema gloom wale 

irs for centuries. n 
ge wt Faye stopped every moment to talk to the et right 
to cheapen melons, and to accept bouquets from girls W 
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raised. On he went, chuckling that his defective sight had 
oF aes diacovered his little wife winking to us meantime with an 
air of entire satisfaction. Madame Tricot endeavoured to excite Achille 
to study the guide pittoresque and make himself acquainted with the 
notable objects of the place. The lovers, who had doubtless much 
zeal in the same cause, proposed to him that they should all three 
mount the hill at @ quick pace, and find out the points of view ready 
for us on arrival atthe top. By a curious chance we never managed 
to find the eouple again until our return; and Achille reported that 
he had not seen them since he observed them to have * joined their 
heads” over the tomb of Agnes Sorel, the chief lion of the spot. 

It seems that Charles the Seventh came to Loches to hunt, when he 
was visited by the disconsolate wife of the troubadour King René of 
Apjou, who came to solicit his aid in favour of her imprisoned hus- 
band. Agnes was in her train—one of those dangerous maids of 
honour whose eyes have done such fatal mischief to the susceptible 
hearts of incautious monarchs—but when the duchess quitted Loches, 
ner beautiful companion accompanied her not, she remained in the 
service of Mary d’Anjou, the wife of Charles the Seventh. 

It would be curious to know in what chamber of this wild old castle 
the love tale was first told which has furnished France with a cease- 
less romance. All that remains of Agnes now is her white marble 
tomb, on which she lies with her on clasped on her breast, her 
beautiful, delicate, and expressive head guarded by two winged kneel 
ing cherubs, and her draperied feet supported by two lambs. The 
tomb is in perfect preservation, and is one of the most exquisite mor- 
ceaux in France. Agnes was the chatelaine of the castle, and loved 
to live here above all other places, although the munificence of her 
lover gave her the choice of several abodes. : 

Here, it is said that the ill nurtured Prince Dauphin, afterwards Louis 


the Eleventh, performed an act very much in conformity with his usual 
In one of these saloons he struck the beautiful favourite of 
his father; but he who could beat his own chosen little effigy of the 


brutality. 


Virgin Mary, because she refased some of his requests, might well be- 
gin his carcer by an outrage like this. 


bridge of the castle of Loches fall and shut out for ever from their pre- 


gence the gloomy prince, who disapproved of their luxuries, and who 
spurred his steed onwards, nor stopped till he had reached the domin- 


jons of the Duke of Burgundy. 


Louis came back eventually, however, to these walls, and either late 
repentance or @ sense of justice caused him to respect the tomb of 


Agnes, which he refused to let the monks of Loches remove. 


Monsieur Faye was very anxious to ascertain—for he was rather a 
phrenologist—the form of the celebrated beauty’s head, and felt it 
his heart’s 
content, discovered bumps which wou!d have disclosed the whole of her 
There was, besides, 
not a cornice nor a balustrade in the building that he did not feel; his 
I was amazed at the accuracy 
of his notions of the places we inspected ; and moreso at the unwearied 
atience of his guide; who had no enjoyment which he did not feel, and 
ho had acquired a habit of description so accurate that I felt at last 


through the bars which protect the lovely marble statue to 
character, had history been silent on the subject. 


hand being guided by that of Mathurine. 


P 
Ww 
inclined to let her see for the whole party. 


The towers of the castle rise above a hundred and fifty feet from the 
Some of them appear light 


gigantic rock upon which they are built. 
and — at a distance, although really massive 
vide 


The castle is di- 


unwary knights or merchants who ventured near his stronghold. Cen- 


tury after century this grim old place has been the abode of personages 
famous in the romance of history. Joan of Arc came here on & Visit; 
Anne of Brittany and her two husbands made it their favourite abode, 
and her oratory still exists, covered with ermine spots and cordeliéres 
in stone, which encrust the walls, and were very sensible to the touch 
of my blind friend. Mary Stuart here tuned her lute; and here, seve- 
ral ages before, our John Lackland feasted and revelled; here Philip 
Augustus came to receive the castle as a bribe for the assistance be was 
to render him against Coeur de Lion, who afterwards besieged and took 
Here Jean of France resided, before the great battle which sent 
him the prisoner of the Black Prince to England, and in the fine Lady 
Chapel—whose delicate columns Monsieur Faye felt with his hands— 

porn mass for the souls of the identical King John 
all the Kings and Dukes that had preceded him here. 
Here Francis the First and the fair and inappropriately named_ Diana, 


it. 


was instituted a 
of France, and 


lived and loved a great part of their hours away. 


When one sees the dark, dreary, gloomy, rugged walls, it is difficult 
to fancy Loches a dwelling for beauty and love, and it would require 
loads of bright tapestry and gilt furniture to fill up the black and blank 
In these chambers, however, once ali 
was revel and luxury, as the court of the profligate Medici could testify : 


nooks which yawn on all sides. 


and the be-puffed and be-hooped ladies, and the be-slashed and be- 


jewelled lords, danced many a branle and pavane over the dungeons, 
where howled and groaned the victims of their tyranny and cruel lux. 


u 


rises above it, and terrible are the approaches to these frightful spots 


A tradition exists that one of the later governors of the castle, being 
curious to know the extent of these gloomy places, set forth one day on 
an exploring expedition, and found several passages closed by iron 


doors: these he had forced open, and found himself in new passages 


cut in the depth of the rock on which the castle is built. Another door 
arrested his progress, which was also broken open, and he entered a 


long alley, still in the rock, which he followed for a considerable time 


till at length it led him to a subterraneous chamber, where, seated on 
a huge block of stone, with his head leaning on his two hands, sat a very 
Monsieur de Pontbrillant, the enterprising governor, was 
amazed at this vision; but scarcely had he looked upon it, when the 


tall man. 


current of air striking the figure, it fell away into dust at his feet 


Beside the unfortunate prisoner stood a small wooden coffer, in which 


still remained several articles of linen, very fine, and carefully folded 


The skull and bones of this corpse were long shown at the castle, and 


were looked upon with awe by those to whom this story was related 


but who the prisoner was was never known. In more than one of the old 


castles of France are still to be traced these horrid dungeons, wher 
captives of all ranks were confined, immediately beneath the pleasur 
chambers of the lords and ladies. 

The goveraor of Loches was always a very great man, which perhap 


accounted jor the fact of our having to wait a long time for the keys of 
the great tower, which a messenger had gone in search of at the present 
governor’s lodgings. While we waited in an outer court, we were civilly 
invited by the portress to walk into her parlour, and there we sat some 


time talking to her, and hearing the gossip of the place. Beside th 
large fireplace, guarded from the draugth of the open door by a hug 


wooden screen, sat the grandmother of the establishment—generally a 
cherished member of the humblest family circle in France—who, old as 
she seemed, got up and made us a reverence, resuming her cosy seat by 
ine cones and sent 
through the room. 
Monsieur Faye was placed near her, aud as she went on with her cease- 
less knitting, she was soon busy in cheerful converse with her new ac- 
quaintance, while I was listening to a history of a lately escaped convict 
the country prison 
ave been obliged to 
wait so long for the keys but for this: we used, till three days ago, to 
keep them here, but since that event they are sent up to the governor’ 
house, and my husband, the guide, who shows you over the dungeons, 


the fire, which was directly piled with enormous 
up a resinous flime, the perfume of which sprea 


from this apparently secure retreat: the castle bein 
‘© You see,” said the portress, ‘ you would not 


h 


is obliged to go and get them—but he will soon be back ” 
‘*Do they keep prisoners in dungeons now a-days ?” I asked. 


I was told that the escaped convict who had robbed a hen roost, had 
been put in a room above the dungeons~—of which there are three stories 


beneath the ground level-and had contrived to hook up a plank, by whic 


means he descended, with intent to rise the easier, having swung him- 
self down till he could jump across a certain black abyss, which we af: 
terwards shuddered to see, and gain a broken staircase where a door 
With aniron nail he 
had displaced a hage stone iu the steps, had crept through that, dis- 
placed a second in the same way, and thus arrived at the passage. 
Here he hid himsef in a dark corner on the chance of the jailor guide 
coming that way with visitors before long. As it happened, that event 
occurred, and the jailor was just preparing to light the candle which 
serves to illumine the gloom, having left the outer door open till the 


led to a corridor conducting to the outer court. 


process was accomplished, when the ready adventurer leapt from h 


hiding-place, overturned the guide, and amidst the screams and cries 
of the affrighted visitors rushed out, with them, pell mell into the outer 
world. As his blouse was the same costume as that worn by many of 
the affrighted strangers—for all ranks make the dungeons a lion—he 
passed unnoticed in the crowd, and excited no surprise as he “‘ ran vio- 


Happy, no doubt, were both 
the angry beauty and her royal lover, when they saw the last draw- 


into two unequal portions: in one is a huge charch, the spires of 
which peep up between enclosing turrets in a way quite original: the 
other is chiefly composed of a huge tower, which looks like the spiteful 
ogre of a fairy tale, bending over a mountain and watching to snap up 


ry. 
It is said that one of the towers descends as deep into the earth as it 








| lently down the steep hill” with the rest and got fairly off. I could not 
regret that so ingenious and fearless a personage had baffled the vigi- 
lance of the guardians of Loches, but I felt a little nervous at the chance 
of a similar adventure occurring as we began our exploring expedition 
in the same quarter. I was assured, however, that there was no chance 
of such a thing, all the prisoners now detained, to the number of four, 
being at that moment smoking their pipes in a pleasant sunny little 
court which we had to cross before we reached the low door which gave 
entrance to the dungeons. 

There was nothing formidable in the aspect of these worthies, whose 
crimes were not of a deeper die than that of having got drunk and com- 
mitted damage to the citizens in their cups; and we passed amongst 
them, returning the salutes they made with their nightcaps, quite with- 
out alarm. 

In the great court before this enormous and sinister looking tower, 
one of the most splendid and the most worthless of the ancient governors 
of Loches paused before he entered, attended by three hundred gentle- 
men of high family, all probably ‘* as wicked as himself,” and all bent 
on turning the good fortune of their friend and patron to the best ac- 
count. This governor was the famous favourite of the infamous Henry 
the Third of France, the gorgeous Duke d’Epernon, and during the time 
he om in these walls, the gold of the kingdom was no more spared 
by him than by his master. But a change arrived—two reigns had in- 
tervened—and a second time he visited these walls, more as a prisoner 
than a prince; he was then a grey-headed, gloomy, morose, miserable 
man, deserted by all the former companions of his profligacy whom the 
axe and the sword had spared, and here he came to hide himself from a 
court which his vices had disgraced. 

Marie de Medicis, the prisoner of her son at Blois, also arrived here, 
in night and silence, escaped from her captivity, and entreated shelter 
of the old favourite, who had been suspected of knowing more than was 
honest of the murder of her husband, Henry the Fourtn. 

It is a strange reflection, and one that might well intrude while one 
stands before the door of the great tower of Loches, waiting till its 
rusty key turns in the lock, how unequal is the fate of those who have 
acted remarkable parts in the drama of the world. In spite of the 
mutations of fortune, mortification, neglect, disgrace or discontent, in 
spite of, the overthrow of ambition, the wreck of hope, the struggles 
and turmoils that d’Epernon had gone through, he could not get rid of 
the burthen of life till the age of eighty-eight, when he died in the Castle 
of Loches, unregretted, and at once forgotten. 

A story is told relating to him, which proves that men are not to be 
frightened by tyranny and powers out of their natural wit and sarcasm 

While this favourite of the contemptible king was in the enjoyment of 
his greatest favour, the public criers were accustomed to carry about 
a huge book, which they announced as ‘‘ The high acts and deeds of 
valour and virtue of the most noble Dake d’Epernon.” These books, 
eagerly purchased, were found to contain blank paper. I fear that 
these historical recollections did not occur to Achille as he descended 
the rugged steps, green, and slimy, and steep, which led, from stage to 
stage, to the hideous dark holes, in which these heroes of middle-age 
romance were accustomed to place their vassals or equals, as the case 
might be, when once in the power of their vengeance. Our guide, the 
jailor, was a good deal interrupted in his customary story of the place 
by indignation at the devastation committed on his steps and apartments 
by the late fugitive. Not attempting to smother the indignation awak- 
ened in his bosom, as he reviewed the ruin caused by the nail of the 
man of expedients, he mixed up his historical records with allusions to 
the damage in something like the following terms :— 

‘**Here you see the dungeon where the great monarch Louis the 
Eleventh (confound his impudence!) confined his minister Cardinal 
Balue in an iron cage—(I wish there was one here now and Jacques le 
Pochard was in it!) This is the place where the Grand Duke Sforza 
was lodged, and you may see where he painted the walls ali round to 
amuse himself—here, where the flame of my candle touches the roof— 
(it'll take me a whole day to,mend the bottom of that door —the villain !) 
This is the dungeon where criminals were fastened to that iron bar in 
the middle of the chamber, and were only able to move from one end to 
the other by slipping a link of their chain along—mind the step! it 
leads through the dark passage to the next flight. (I had no idea the 
rascal had ) lie so much harm to my steps! if ever I catch him again, 





I'll flay him! —the brigand !)” 
Nothing could equal the delight of my blind friend, at finding that he 
could touch the damp roofs of these horrible boudoirs for the favourites 
of princes with his hand, and that he could make out the patterns 
sketched by the unlucsy Duke of Milan on the walls of the chamber 
with three rows of bars to the window, through which the duke found 
light enough to pursue his passion for art. 
We had seen or felt all at last, and I was glad to return to the last 
corridor leading to daylight, when suddenly our guide exclaimed that 
he had left the key in the lock outside, and that some miscreant in the 
court had shut the door upon us. ‘This was startling intelligence, and 
we began to feel anything but satisfaction in the adventure, while our 
guide, placing his lips to the huge gaping keyhole—through which a 
long line of sunlight streamed, as if in mockery—roared Lustily to those 
without. Presently we heard suppressed tittering, and, after a minute 
or two of altercation between the old man’s voice and that of a young 
girl on the other side, the key was replaced, turned, and we hastily 
emerged to day and freedom. 
‘*T ought to have known.” said the old grandfather, laughing, in 
spite of his anger, as a pretty, saucy-looking girl of twelve bounded 
across the court and took refuge in the porter’s lodge, ‘ that that young 
hussey would never let an opportunity slip of playing me a trick— 
brigande!” 
Achille seemed more amused with this last episode than any of our 
adventures ; and it was with much gaiety, and highly satisfied, that we 
descended the stony street, no longer filled with sellers and buyers, for 
the market was over. We had been four hours exploring ! and nothing 
interrupted the stillness of the dreary old town but the ringing laughter 
of our young companions, and the pleasant exclamations of the whole 
arty. : 
P It wee beyond midnight when we drove merrily up to the Boulevard 
Heurteloup, and found the same two watchful maidens on the look out 
for our return. They did not appear to have beendull in our absence, 
nor did they seem afraid of solitude, probably feeling secure in the op- 
portune presence of the sentinels on guard, whose measured tread still 
sounded along the avenue leading to the railroad station hard by. 
Monsieur Faye remarked that we were fortunate in a moonlizht night, 
and observed that he had seldom seen the stars so bright as they had 
been all the way from Loches. 





TALKING STATUES. 
> A NIGHT IN THE CORK EXHIBITION. 
e 


youth bearing the drowned boy), by Thomas Farrell, of Dublin; and the “ Hun 


cotour pertaining to Ireland now.— Dublin University Magazine. 


’Tis nothing to the reader why I happened to be there at such an un- 
usual time, and on that point I don’t mean to give any explanation 
whatever—but I found myself in the centre of the Fine Arts’ Hall of 
the Irish National Exhibition, at Cork, ata 
the night of the 12th of September. I had been soundly asleep for a 
couple of hours previously, on one of Jones’s sofas, during which in- 
terval my faculties had been partially absorbed in a confused dream, 
wherein the Earl of Eglinton, fishing in a Claddagh hooker, was at- 
tacked by the Danes, under Brian Boroihme, but retreating behind 
Telford's organ, discharged several vollies of Booth and Fox’s prepsred 
feathers, with such effect, from one of Captain Norton’s rifles, at the 
old monarch, as to convert him into a fine specimen of the Aquila Ker 
riensis, which was immediately laid hold of by Dr. Harvey, and incon- 
tinently thrust into his ornithological case, at which precise moment 
St. Patrick awoke me, by ringing his bell, in the most violent fashion, 
quite close to my ear. 
| Lstarted suddenly to my feet—all was still and silent. 

The moonlight shone quietly down through the glazed canopy above 
me, and poured its serene radiance through the noviseless building. 
The effect was beautiful in the extreme. The pure white statuary 
seemed spiritualised by the magic of the hour, and my eye wandered 
in breathless admiration, from one glorious creation to another, till 
it rested, spell-bound, on the lovely, the divine Psyche of M‘Dowell. 
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The reader who has visited the Exhibition will, it is hoped, understand the 
allusions in the following paper. For the information of others, it may be neces- 
sary to mention that the objects of art introduced are the “ Eve" and “ Psyche” 
of M'Dowell ; Foley’s “ Youth ata Stream,” Heffernan’s ‘‘ Susannah ;” Hogan's 
“Drunken Faun;” Lawler's ‘“‘ Venus ;” “The Lost One” (described as the 


ter Reposing,” and “ Bard,’’ by his brothers Joseph and James Farrell; the 
“* Sleeping Child,” by Caristopher Moore ; the bust of Miss Catherine Hayes, by 
E. A. Foley ; and the figureof Erin. This last, however, as described, is purely 
ideal, but legitimately brought in, as Hogan's figure of “ Hibernia” occupied a 
position in the Fine Arts’ Court, and suggested it. It may be as well to add that 
Erin is described as wearing a b/we mantle—as blue, not green, is the heraldic 


peste advanved period of 


“ Her’s is the only face in heaven 
That wears a sadness in its joy,” 


thought I, as I gazed on that pensive countenance, with its ineffable 
ntieness and quiet beauty, “‘and how that does touch the 
eart. Surely, Mythology has nothing to compare with that fable of 
the Soul, raised by Love to immortality, and trembling in doubt, if she 
were indeed made a participator in the deathless existence of the celes- 
tials And how wondrously has the sculptor here given shape and 
reality to the poet’s thought !” 
_ The first stroke of midnight sounded as I spoke, but my gaze remained 
rivetted on the face of Psyche. One after another came the twelve 
notes that told the ‘‘ witching hour,” each seeming fainter and more 
indistinct than the preceding, till the last sounded like a far-off echo. 
Meanwhile, though my eyes moved not for an instant from the lovely 
object before it, I felt conscious of a change in the atmosphere of the 
hall, though what change I could not guess. It seemed as if the moon- 
light had gradually given place to a warmer and less silvery radiance, 
and this altered light, too, appeared more immediately diffused around 
the form on which I rarer an A delicate tinge of the faintest rose 
colour began to overspread the pure whiteness of the statue. Strange, 
surely, but stranger still, the hue, at first uniform and hardly tobe 
perceived, grew brighter on the softly pensive face before me, and 
deepened into a rich carnation on the parted lips. Was I dreaming, 
or did a sigh upheave the twin rose- buds that now contrasted with the 
veined trans rency of that girlish bosom? I would have rubbed my 
eyes to test their wakefulness, but some power had paralysed my move- 
ments. I fixed my gaze more intensely on the statue. The hair, drawn 
back from the still snowy forehead, seemed as though it had been 
steeped in sunshine, and the blue depths of the downcast eyes were 
fathomless. Looking downward, I saw the delicate feet, fair as sum- 
mer lilies, just visible below the folds of the drapery that wrapped the 
lower limbs, aud, at that instant, the white butterfly fluttered into the 
air, and alighted on its mistress’s brow. The figure was no more in- 
animate, and Psyche, glowing and immortal, was before me. 

“Oh, Bacchus!” exclaimed a loud and husky voice, a little on my 
right hand, manifestly struggling through a violent yawn, “ what an 
infernally uncomfortable posture you left me in so ! My back 
will never be right again—Silenus pity me! Notad left in my 
flask either. By the crown of Ariadne, I’m the most miserable animal 
in the universe !” 

The rigidity of my limbs had been suddenly removed, and I was no 
longer motionless. Astounded at what I saw and heard, I looked, 
tremblingly, in the direction of the voice, and there bebeld Hogan’s 
Faun, in @ condition very unlike sobriety, lifting himself from the 
ground, and grumbling heartily all the while at his situation. 

**Good gracious,” cried I, ‘*‘ what can allthis mean? That’s no sta- 
tue, surely. ’Tis a real live Faun, and no mistake. The fellow seems 
coming this way, too;” and I slunk behind the large loo-table. 

‘** By the son of the Theban Semele,” cried the Faun, staggeri 
along the hall, with his empty flagon, ‘*I never was so thirsty, ‘in all 
my born days,’ as that Irishman, Hogan—Pluto seize his unlucky soul 
—used to say, when he was educating me to whiskey-drinking. Cer- 
berus bite the limbs off him! for taking advantage of me, when I was 
in liquor, and making a show of me as he did. The fellow pretending, 
too, that I was turned out of his workshop. By the vineyards of Fa- 
lernus, if I had a hold of him, I'd break his head with his own mallet. 
But—what’s to be done fora drink? Oh! if I had some of that same 
Irish stuff of Hogan’s, wouldn’t I be a lucky dog? What’s that stave 
he used to sing about it— 


‘“** Whiskey, drink divine, 
Why should drivellers bore us, 
With the praise of wine, 
While we've thee before us 7’ 


Whoop—hurroo!—that’s the stuff to get drunk upon. Hogan—I say, 
Hogan, you rascal, I’ll forgive you for your shabby trick, if you bring 
me a bottle of the native. By the great Dionysius, I'm as dry as a 
lime-kiln. But, sure, there must be some of the article here—isn’t 
this the Irish National Exhibition? Ino despise me, if I don’t make a 
search for it—hurroo, whoop—here goes for a foray.” And he stag- 
gered by me, towards the northern hall, hallooing and singing, in the 
most uproarious manner. 

I glanced towards Psyche, as the turbulent individual went by, but 
she seemed wholly unraffied by his proceedings. Her face wore the 
same ee pensive look, the same divine serenity, as ever, and she 
sat calm and motionless as marble. 

A voice, soft as the south wind, and full of divinest music, whispered, 
almost at my ear, ‘‘ Why so pensive always, Psyche—will you never 
trust the aramanthine wreath which Jupiter has awarded you—will you 
ever doubt the eternity of your existence?” 

_ The girlish brow was raised, the dove-like eyes turned on the ques- 
tioner with an expression of earnestness, such as I had never yet beheld 
—an expression which is fixed indelibly in my memory; and with tones 
that thrilled through my entire frame like magic, the young Psyche 
answered—‘ Oh! sweet Venus, can I believe that Love is mine immor- 
tally?” Tears started into her sapphire eyes, as the words were spo- 
ken, and she bowed her lovely os again. 

‘* Immortally!” said Venus. ** Why doubt what has been so solemnly 
engeged to you? Js not Love immortal, and are not you ?” 

The butterfly flattered from the brow of Psyche to her bosom, and 
nestled over her heart. Her smile lost its sadness, and a reliance stole 
cress her face, which words cannot tell the like of, for there is nothing 

ike it. 

The Faun was distinctly visible, in the eastera hall, where he was 
evidently prnenes in the most riotous manner. 

‘It is the tree of knowledge,” said a bland, insinuating tongue be- 
hind me. ‘Thou fairest of created beings, the fruit, if thou wilt but 
taste of it, will make thee as superior to the angels in power, as thou 
art in beauty. Why should’st thou pause ?” 

I turned abruptly round. There, in all her dazzling loveliness. stood 
the mother of the human race, gazing on the arch-tempter, and drink- 
ing in the first words of flattery that fell on the charmed ear of woman. 
Was it, indeed, flattery that told her her beauty surpassed that of the 
angels? There, fresh from the hands of her Maker. his ‘‘ last, most 
perfect work’’—unsullied hy a single sin, untouched by a single sorrow 
—in the full happiness of her new existence, had creation aught, in its 
whole domain, to rival her? Did not God’s own angels pause in their 
flight over the terrestial paradise, to gaze on the wondrous charms of 
her who had been given as a companion to the new made Adam ? 

There was a slight rustling, as of aserpent moving through the grass. 
For a moment my senses became confused. I saw nothing, but a voice 
sounded in the air, saying--‘‘ She has fallen. The fruit of the tree of 
knowledge has been tasted, and death and sin will be the heritage of 
man. Want, and sorrow, and crime, and suffering, shall, through suc- 
cessive ages, overshadow the earth, which is to be the dwelling- place 
of her children. But, through want, and sorrow, and crime, and suf- 
fering, the beauty of their erring mother shall never pass from amongst 
her daughters. Fairest object of God’s fair creation, long as the ills of 
which she was the parent shall affect her race, so long will her loveli- 
ness, too, remain—not as man first beheld it, bright as the sunlight of 
a cloudless noon, but taking a thousand different aspects amid his va- 
rious destinies, and, alas! her own. As the radiance of the morning 
rainbow—as the lustre of tae evening star—as the moonbeam on the 
placid waters—as the meteor in the stormy sky—amid doubt and dan- 
ger, guilt and death—that which was to have been the crowning hap- 
piness of his home will be the unfading solace of his exile. She hag 
fallen ; but woman shall for ever be to man as she was to him first cre- 
ated, when, in the ecstacy of his delight, he called her Cavah!” 

The words ceased. I raised my eyes to look again at the figure of 
Eve, but she had disappeared 

The voice which had before spoken, said on the instant—“ You have 
seen the mother of the human race. Look around on the first sorrow 
which she brought into the world—death.” 

I obeyed. A youth, beautiful in proportions, firm and elastic in 
tread, moved past me, bearing vn his shoulders the lifeless form of a 
younger boy, whose dripping hair, as it fell backwards from the pure 
and finely developed forehead, toid how it was that his brief span of life 


had ended. 

“ Bear him gently to his mother,” said the spirit-voice, in softened 
tones, inaudible save to myself; “she pays a bitter penalty for her 
mother’s sin. Born amid such agonizing doubts adh fears—nursed 
with such a sleepless yearning love—watched over in sickness with 
such pain and suffering, and reared to such golden promise—is this the 
end of all? Woman, woman, let not man upbraid you; for on you, frail 
being that you are, falls the fall retribution of the primal error !”’ 

The tears started to my eyes as I listened. The figure slowly passed. 
As I looked after the youth, the radiant face of Psyche once again at- 
tracted my attention; her lovely lips were moving at the moment, and, 
as if in a trance of blies, she uttered softly, ‘I am, then, indeed, im- 
mortal, and Love is mine immortally.” 




































And I felt that there was s deep meaning in the words, and that death 
‘was but a shadow on the stream , 

The sound of voices at the northern extremity of the hall aroused me 
from my reverie ; and, looking in that direction, I thought I beheld two 
beautiful forms on the steps of the vestibule. I stole gently towards 
them, and, to my surprise, discovered that they were those of Eve and 
Venus—the latter gazing with evident amazement at her companion, 
while some trace of envy seemed to mingle with the admiration dis- 

in her looks. 
ag ke are not a goddess,” said Venus; “ yet you are earely too lovely 
for aught else. You have not that harsh expression which made the 
imperious Juno 80 objectionable, and you do not exhibit that air of fan- 
cied superiority which Minerva puts on, because of her boasted learn- 
: you certainly are handsomer than either of them. Who are you, 
beautiful being ”” 

“Tam a woman,” said Eve, with a look of deep ingenuousness. ‘ Are 
you not one algo ?” 

*«* No,” answered Venus, ‘‘ I am a goddess.”’ 

** And what is a goddess 2” asked Eve. ‘I see no difference between 
us, but that you are so very beautiful.” 

“* A goddess,” replied Venus, laughing archly, *‘ is a myth. I am the 
poet’s dream of beauty.” f 

«You have a strange language,” said Eve ; “ I do not comprehend it. 
What is the poet?” 

** And you can ask!” said Venus. 

r! It cannot be.” 

* Indeed,” replied Eve, “‘I never knew a poet.” 

* Listen to me,” said Venus; “I am not mortal, yet am I, whatever 
else may be said of me in fables, skilfully contrived, of mortal birth. I 
am your child, fair Eve, but an impalpable and unembodied one, born in 
the Tome when Adam first beheld you. In that instant he became, what 

ou just now were puzzled to hear named—a poet: gazing on D ding his 
ak warmed, and felt the power to vivify. Ideal beauty, then was 
born—beauty like yours, and yet unlike; at once like yours, and like 
to that of all your foveliest daughters; various as all, and beautiful as 
each—now fair as morning, now as evening dusk ; with tresses golden 
as the sunlight now, anon as black as the raven’s plume ; changeful in 

and stature ; but to each most perfect, as 1 some strong re- 
semblance to the form or face of a beloved woman—such am I.”’ f 

“I knew not that I had such a lovely and mysterious child,” said 
Eve; “ where is it that you dwell ?” : 

“IT could not answer the question,” said Venus; ‘for, in fact, I am 
ubiquitous. ‘“ My votaries find me everywhere. Hidden deep in the 
rudest block of shapeless marble, the poet-sculptor has discovered me, 
and has not been content till he has revealed me to the world.” 

“How very singular!” said Eve. ‘‘ But what is the cause of your 

here?” 

_** Why are any of us here?” answered Venus, more Hibernico. “The 
Notional Exhibition, of course, has brought us all. By the way, what 
an interest your daughters seemed to take in it.” 

** Wonderful,” said Eve; ‘‘and, indeed, when I met you now, I was 
just coming to look at what attracted so much of their attention in this 
northern hall. You know I was obliged, like yourself, to remain con- 
tinually in the Fine Arts’ Court, till this moment, and I could not come 
to look at the laces, and the crochet, and soforth, that I heard them per- 
petually talking about.” 

** What do they want of all these things?” asked Venus. ‘I don’t 
understand why it is they don’t remain in their original condition as 
you and I do.” 

“Oh,” said Eve, with a sigh and a blush, “ the fault is mine. I 
brought clothes on them, with all their other misfortunes, by trusting 
to that nasty, slippery serpent; but, indeed, I see no necessity for the 
way they spoil their appearance, in the use of them. I wore very little 
myself, but I would not appear as I do, only that M‘Dowell left me no 
choice. He took my petticoat away.” 

This was said with such naiveté that it was with difficulty I refrain- 
ed from laughing loudly. 

* I should greatly like to know,” said Eve, continuing, after a mo- 
ment—‘ I should greatly like to know if my daughters, whom I saw 
at the Exhibition, are like their mother in shape. It is quite impos- 
Bible to tell, with all those clothes. I have seen lovely faces amongst 
them, many exquisitely beautiful hands, and now and then gota = 
ata charming neck and throat, but beyond that it is all clothes—elothes 
—clothes—clothes. Is it not very provoking ?” 


‘*Woman not know her worship- 





of your nymphs, glidiig in there among the tin canisters? Holla, there, 
my jewel! where are you going to? By the powers of delf, you'll not 
get off without a kiss, for old acquaintance sake, swift as you are—here 
goes for a chase.” 

But a crash at the same moment plainly informed me that whoever 
or whatever might be the fair object of my friend the Faun’s pursuit, 
had no need to fear being overtaken by that mirthful personage.— 
Down he had evidently come, and his fall seemed to have entirely 
changed the tenor of his emotions, for the first words I caught after 
the disaster were— 

** Zsculapius, assist me'!—what a tumble! May the fate of Actwon 
be mine if I ever again bother my head about one of you, you deluding 
hussies. Here are my bones aching, like the foot of Vulcan when he 
was kicked out of Olympus, and came sprawling on the isle of Lemnos, 
with a sprained ancle. And the ‘ blessed liquor’ running waste in all 
directions. Thunder and turf! was ever such a disaster known—just 
as I had come across the divine fluid! May all nymphs, and naiads, and 
dryads have the luck of the fifty daughters of Danaus, and be condemned 
to the perpetual filling of bottomless tubs, as a punishment for that mis- 
chievous minx causing such a loss of the Milesian ru oe But grief is 
a dry article, and requires moistening ; here’s for a draught—hip, hip, 
hurrah! Bacchus be praised, isn’t it great stuff?” 

During this very uproarious interval I had left the northern hall, 
and stolen quietly into the eastern, where, stretched right across the 
peesege by the whiskey manufacturers’ contributions, the Faun, with 

is head leaning against one of the counter supports, was indulging in 
** potations pottle deep” of the “‘ mountain dew,’ of which he seemed so 
much enamoured. He gradually began to subside somewhat in turbu- 
lence, and to give utterance to few sounds, save a very drunken and 
suppressed humming of verses, taken at random from various ancient 
and modern bacchanalian songs—Irish lyrics being redominant—and 
now and then a hiccup of marvellously intoxicated character. I felt no 
disposition to make his closer acquaintance ; but anxiousto know what 
being it was that he had seen amongst the tin-plate articles, and whose 
attempted pursuit had led to his disaster, I crept softly along by the 
southern passage, and entered the outer compartment, where the fair 
creature should be found. I looked around for a little while in vain, 
but at length I heard some one saying, in a very pleasing voice— 

“Oh! [have it at last; this must be it surely, and it does seem 
quite equal to what I heard them all say of it. One could defy all the 
elders in Jerusalem to get a glimpse at one when those nice curtains 
aredrawn. "Tis a very elegant contrivance, indeed; I'll get into it.” 

**God bless me,” said I to myself, ‘‘ that’s Susannah, positively, that 
is getting into the Eglinton bath—I had better cut. IfI were caught 
here, I might be treated like those rascally old Rabbi. I'll take to my 
heels forthwith.” 

And, with a very reasonable degree of speed, I made my way back 
into the eastern hall again. 

As I reached the entrance of the Fine Arts’ Court, a hum of many 
voices in that direction convinced me that something unusually exciting 
was going on there. I hurried my steps thither, and observing much 
bustle and movement at the southern end of the hall, I ascended the 
steps at the entrance, in order to obtain a better view. The cause of 
the stir was evidently some object on the right of the great organ, and 
looking anxiously in that way, I observed that a young and graceful 
female form was the centre of an animated group, who seemed urgent 
in their _— to her to do something that she appeared timidly to 
decline. At lergth she yielded to the entreaties that were addressed 
to her, and, leaning on the arm of a young man, who bore an ancient 
Irish harp, advanced to the front of the organ, and made three profound 
inclinations with an air of combined dignity and gentleness that was 
winning in the extreme. The anxious crowd around her drew back as 
she took up her position, and gazei on her with mingled admiration 
and attachment, together with that eager look which denotes the expec- 
tation of some refined and elevated enjoyment. Isolated as she now 
stood, I could observe her face and figure with distinctness. The former 
was one in every respect attractive—the features regular and hand- 
some, the brow smooth and finely shaped, the lips full, yet delicately 
moulded, and the entire countenance lighted up by an expression of 
bright intelligence, varied at moments by a pensiveness which flung a 
passing shadow over the features, suggesting the clouds and sunshine 
of an Aprilsky. The head was symmetrical, and set finely on the bust; 
and the rich auburn hair, through whose waves gleamed here and there 





**You noticed Susannah, of course,” said Venus, in reply. ‘* She, at 
least, om & pretty strong resemblance to you in every way. She is 
very lovely.” 

etd Yes,” replied Eve, *‘ but Susannah never adopted these modern 
fashions. Her Jewish dress is quite different from what those girls 

ear.” 
be “The men are just as great a riddle,” said Venus ; ‘* queer-looking 
things, with round boxes on their heads, and a great wall of silks 
and linen round their necks and faces, instead of beards and whiskers.”’ 

I felt that the conversation was presumed to be private, and that I 
really had no right to remain a listener, but my curiosity got the bet- 
ter of my propriety, and I did. 

«‘ That occurred to me, too,’ replied Eve, at first, “ but that Greek 
Hunter, near Psyche, is rather a modern young man, and is very weli 
proportioned ; and then the Youth at the Stream, just opposite where I 
stood, is remarkably handsome.” 

* Oh! is he not a beautiful creature ?” said Venus, with animation. 
* He is nearly equal to Apollo.” 

*« Or to Adam, when I first saw him,” added Eve. ‘“ Poor Adam! I 
have seen nothing of him for an age. They hardly ever bring him 
into public places at all, and I generally have to remain without him in 
them.” 

I saw a kind of malicious smile upon the lips of Venus, and guessed 
it arose from some passing oo of Vulcan. She gave no expression 
to the thought, however, but said, playfully resuming the subject— 

«“‘ The little children, too, are quite the same as formerly. You 
observed the Baby Asleep—Moore’s—on the pillow nearly opposite 

”» 


«Indeed I did,” replied Venus, ‘‘ a dear, pretty little creature it is. 
Besides I studied the legs and arms of numerous babies in the Exhibi- 
tion, which were visible enough; and I am sure they are all as they 
ought to be. But I am very uneasy, indeed, about my poor daughters. 
In fact, I saw several very pretty-faced creatures amongst them 
without body enough for an infant ofa year old. A waist that one can 

ut one’s arm round is very well, but if one can put one’s hand round 
t, it is neither useful nor ornamental. 

** Oh, horrid !” exclaimed Venus, “I wouldn't suffer my waist to be 
diminished an inch in circumference for the world. But it all comes of 
wearing those vile clothes.” 

** They must, as I told you, wear some,” said Eve; ‘ but I cannot 
understand why they put on those tight things that they do now. They 

ht have loose, easy draperies, falling gracefully over their forms, 
and allowing every limb and muscle its free, natural play. It makes 
me melancholy to see the way in which they disfigure themselves now, 
in point of appearance, to say nothing of the sacrifice they must make 
of health and comfort. If I could have spoken to them I would, but I 
was unable. However, I ee that the very fact of seeing me as they 
did, may teach them a practical lesson on the subject. But let us look 
at some of those things in the cases.” 

They moved up the steps, and I stole after them, to observe their pro- 

Venus did not appear to set much value on the articles of 
dress; but her companion evidently admired the laces and the crochet 
greatly. She put on a polka jacket of imitation point-lace, and asked the 
goddess if it was not becoming; but Venus fell into an immoderate fit 
of laughter, and protested that it looked quite ridiculous without some- 
thing else. She then added a crochet robe, but the goddess still ob- 
jected, insisting that it would not do to dress exclusively in lace and 
crochet. Other fabrics were then tried, and disposed in various fash- 
ions on the lovely form of Eve; and at a a rich blue tabinet, and 
& gorgeous crimson velvet, arranged in full-flowing draperies, leaving 
one white shoulder and half a snowy bosom bare, and suffering a foot 
to appear, exposed to a little above the ancle, produced a costume that 
my eye decided to be positively beautiful, while even the fastidious 
Venus said that the wearer looked almost as handsome as if she wore 

wo robe at all. : 
“ Drink of this cu ‘ll find there’s a spe!l in 
Its every dean gahtak the ills of moeuality ; 
Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen— 
Her cup was a fiction, but this is reality.” 


* Reality !—As I'm a Faun, ’tis the real thing, ‘ and no mistake.’— 
Horatius Flaccus, my old friend, why did not the gods permit you to 
taste Irish whiskey? What a jolly soul you would have been if you 
had imbibed it, instead of those resinous potations of Meceenas, thick, 
stringy abominations—Lyeus punish the compounder !—not like this 
transparent, honest fluid in the glass barrel. There isn’t a headache 
in a hogshead of it,’ fol de rol de rol! But, blessed Diana! is that one 


a golden thread of light, was admirably in keeping with the character 
and complexion of the fair owner. The figure, Thave already said, was 
slight, graceful, and shrinzing, and was robed in a simple dress of white, 
of modern fashion. I could not doubt who stood before me—it was 
Catherine Hayes herself 
As I gazed, the young minstrel who had led her forward touched his 
harp. The symphony resounded grandly through the silent hall. The 
figure of the songstress seemed to dilate as she listened to her native 
“* Gra machree,” and at the first chord of the accompaniment, her voice 
gushed into the melody, to these words :— 
Wake, mother, wake ; a deathlike trance 

Has bound thy soul too long! 
That soul that sped the warrior’s lance, 

That roused the minstrel’s song. 
Lov’d Erin, hear thy daughter’s yoice— 

Upraise thy drooping head, 
And let the wond’ring world rejoice 

To find thou art not dead. 

7” * 


Mute as marble stood the listeners, throughout that glorious and 
impassioned burst of song—mute as they who, at the voice of Nour- 
mahal, when she breathed her enchanting melody— 
** Stood hushed and wondering, 
And turned and looked into the air, 
As if they thought to see the wing 
Of Israfil, the angel, there,” 


Nor did the sounds of vulgar plaudits desecrate the air, through which 
it was wafted, as its echoes died away. It sank into the spirit’s inmost 
depths, unmingled with aught that could weaken its influence. A 
divine essence, it was absorbed into the soul, and thrilled through it, 
in silent yet all- pervading music. 

How long? A moment, possibly, but it might have been an age. I 
had no consciousness of time—no consciousness, perhaps, of anything. 
My thought had become, as it were, a voiceless melody. I knew no 
more. 

Yet I must have been conscious of something more—conscious that, 
beside the figure of that fair being, now kneeling, with uplifted head, 
there stood another female form, whose air of maternal dignity con- 
trasted finely with the delicate frame of her young companion. Yet, 
matron as she seemed, she, too, was of proportions which had almost 
the delicacy of maidenhood— 

“ Her form was light, 
And her eye was bright, 
But a tear stood trembling there ; 
And her wan cheek showed 
That the by-gone night 
Had been one of sorrow and care.” 

There was, however, despite that fragility of appearance, a queenly 
majesty in her aspect, and a pride in her bearing, that told she had 
known what it wae to rule; and, though uncrowned, she wore a regal 
mantle. On its blue folds were broidered a rose, a thistle, and a sham- 
rock, with the motto, Tria juncta in uno ;” while another royal robe 
of richest green was beside her, and lying on it an ancient crown and 
sceptre. A noble dog crouched at her feet—a dog such as we see only 
in the pictures of a by gone time. Those present res upon the group 
with a wonder, in which a reverential awe seemed mingled; and I felt 
my soul so subdued by the majestic mien of that statelier form, that I 
sank on my knees, involuntarily, as I gazed. 

‘«Sweet daughter,” said the queenly female, in tones slightly tremu- 
lous, yet solemn and full of melody, * thy voice is no unworthy one to 
awaken me; nor is this scene one which my eyes can dwell upon with 
other feelings than those of pride and hope. Here, amid the genius of 
my children, I behold that which announces to me a future that, if no 
dark destiny interpose, may outshine those glories of the past, that so 
long have been the dream of my sorrowing slumber. Here, where the 
illustrious dead, to whom I have given birth, are reanimated by the art 
of the illustrious living—my children, too—and where imagination 
groups together, what vulgar reality keeps sundered from each other ; 
—here, where sculpture and painting summon before me the poets, the 
orators, the statesmen, the warriors, whom in other days I nursed, 
whom I nurse to-day ;—here, where the thoughts that I have inspired 
stand embodied, beautiful and enduring, beyond even my human child. 
ren ;—here, where all is mine, and pays me homage, I feel yet a queen. 
What I see here all owns me as its sovereign, and I see here what con- 
quers the conquerors of sovereigns—Time and Death. Mute lips are 
here, whose eloquence shall yet speak through ages, whose songs shall 
echo while the earth endures. Beauty is here immortalised, and fancy 
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clothed with imperishability. But to thee my words are unnecessary 
I shall not further pursue the theme. I have wakened, fair daughter. 
at thy call. The spell that thralled my senses is removed. My reign 
will have new glories from this hour. Behold the dawn!’’ gn 

At the instant a gelden haze gathered ever the scene, in which the 
figures before and around me seemed to melt like those of a dissolving 
view. A numbness crept upon my frame, and my limbs felt weak, be- 
neath the burthen of my body. I sank from my kneeling posture, to 
the ground. Languid, and overcome by a strange and unaccountable 
sensation, I stretched at full length along the floor. I saw nothing ; 
but I heard the voice of the Faun, first distant, and then nearer and 
more near. Quite close to me, it was the most drunken voice I ever 
listened to. [t was expressing a rollicking determination on the owner's 
part to go home in his own clothes. I had a tudicrous, but very dis- 
tressing, conviction that he had none. He staggered almost over me. 
I was utterly miserable, but could not stir one inch. He passed ; his 
voice grew & little fainter, but made me very wretched, by an intima- 
tion that he wouldn’t go home until morning—in fact, * till daylight 
did appear.”’ I thought he might stagger back again, consequently : 
but he didn’t. His music died away. ‘ Mine immortally mine,” said 
another voice, in a low whisper, at my side. Psyche was again before 
my eyes. How divinely beautiful! Was the sunlight brighter on 
those golden tresses? Was the pure tint of that lovely brow more 
pure? Was it adream? 

The saffron hues of early dawn streamed into the Fine Arts’ Court. 
All was in profound repose. Eve stood revealed in her womanly love- 
liness Psyche sat motionless, with the butterfly at her feet. The 
Faun was lying, in his position of lamentable discomfort, as stiff as 
gypsum could make him. Susannah was modestly seated, as if trying 
to hide herself from observation, with nothing. Venus looked nearly 
as modest, with a similar difficulty as to clothing. But ’tis useless to 
proceed. Busts and everything were ranged in their places, just as 
usual. Where was I? 

At that precise moment I opened my eyes, and looked curiously 
round my bed-room. My blinds were not down—I never keep them 
so. My shutters were open—they alwaysare. There was melancholy 
to telate, no one there to whom I could tell all that happened. Ac- 
cordingly, I turned round and fell into a doze; then I awoke, shaved, 
deeteet, breakfasted on fried ham and eggs—a very capital dish at 
breakfast—and wrote the whole out for my friend Poplar. If he pub- 
lishes it, he has to blame himself. 




















ARTHUR WELLESLEY, DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
Continued from last week. 


These prodigious intrenchments comprised a triple line of fortifica- 
tions one within the other, the innermost being intended to cover the 
embarcation of the troops in the last resort. The main strength of 
the works had been thrown on the second line, at which it had been 
intended to make the final stand, but even the outer barrier was found 
in effect to be so formidable as to deter the enemy from all hopes of a 
successful assault. Thus checked in mid career, the French marshal 
chafed and famed in front of these impregnable lines, afraid to attack, 
yet unwilling to retire. Fora whole month did he lie here inactive, 
tenacious of his purpose, though aware of his defeat, and eagerly 
watching for the first advantage which the chances of war or the mis- 
takes of the British general might offer him Meantime, however, 
while Wellington’s concentrated forces were enjoying, through his 
sage provisions, the utmost comfort and abundance within their lines, 
the French army was gradually reduced to the last extremities of des- 
titution and disease, and Massena at length broke up in despair, to 
commence a retreat which was never afterwards exchanged for an ad- 
vance. Confident in hope and spirit, and overjoyed to see retiring be- 
fore them one of these real Imperial armies which had swept the con- 
tinent from the Rhine to the Vistula, the British troops issued from 
their works in hot pursuit, and, though the extraordinary genius of 
the French commander preserved his forces from what in ordinary 
cases would have been the ruin of a rout, yet his sufferings were so ex- 
treme and his losses so heavy that he carried to the frontier scarcely 
one-half of the force with which he had plunged blindly into Portu- 
gal. Following up his wary enemy with a caution which no success 
was permitted to disturb, Wellington presently availed himself of his 

sition to attempt the recovery of Almeida, a fortress which, with 

iudad Rodrigo, forms the key of north-eastern Portugal, and which 
had been taken by Massena in hisadvance. Anxious to preserve this 
important place, the French marshal turned with his whole force upon 
the foe, but Wellington met him at Fuentes d’Onoro, repulsed Ais at- 
tenipteén a sanguinary engagement, and Almeida fell. 

As at this point the tide of French conquest had been actually turn- 
ed, and the British army, so lightly held by Napoleon, was now mani- 
festly chasing his eagles from the field, it might have been presumed 
that popularity and support would have Andie. | the unexampled suc- 
cesses of the British general. Yetit was notso. The reverses experi- 
enced during the same period in Spain were loudly appealed to as neu- 
tralizing the triumphs in Portugal, and at no moment was there a more 
vehement denunciation of the whole Peninsular war. Though Cadiz 
resolutely held out, and Graham, indeed, on the heights of Barossa, 
had emulated the glories of Busaco, yet even the strong fortress of 
Badajoz had now fallen before the vigorous audacity of Soult; and 
Suchet, a rising general of extraordinary abilities, was effecting by the 
reduction of hitherto impregnable strongholds the complete conquest 
of Catalonia and Valencia. Eagerly turning these disasters to account, 
and inspirited by the accession of the Prince Regent to power, the Op- 
position in the British Parliament so pressed the Ministry, that at the 
very moment when Wellington, after his unrivalled strategy, was on 
the track of his retreating foe, he could scarcely count for common 
support on the Government he was serving. He was represented in 
England, as his letters show us, to be “in a scrape,” and he fought 
with the consciousness that all his reverses would be magnified and all 
his successes denied Yet he failed neither in heart nor hand. He 
had verified all his own assertions respecting the defensibility of Por- 
tugal. His army had become a perfect model in discipline and daring, 
he was driving before him 80,000 of the best troops of the Empire, and 
he relied on the resources of his own genius for compensating those dis- 
advantages to which he foresaw he must still be exposed. Such was the 
campaign of 1810,—better conceived and worse appreciated than any 
which we shall have to record. ‘ 

As the maintenance of Portugal was subsidiary to the great object of 
the war,—the deliverance of the Peninsula from French domination,— 
Wellington of course proceeded, after successfully repulsing the inva- 
ders from Portuguese soil, to assume the offensive, by carrying his 
arms into Spain Thus, after defeating Junot, he had been induced to 
try the battle of Talavera; and now, after expelling Massena, he be- 
took himself to similar designs, with this difference—that instead of 
operating by the valley of the Tagus against Madrid, he now moved to 
the valley of the Guadiana for the purpose of recovering Badajoz, a 
fortress, like that of Ciudad Rodrigo, so critically situated on the fron- 
tier, that with these two places in the enemy’s hands, as they now were, 
it became hazardous either to quit Portugal or to penetrate into Spain. 
At this point, therefore, were now to commence the famous sieges of the 
Peninsula—sieges which will always refl:ct immortal honour on the 
troops engaged, and which will always attract the interest of the Eng- 
lish reader; but which must, nevertheless, be appealed to as illustra- 
tions of the straits to which an army may be led by want of military 
experience in the Government at home. By this time the repeated vic- 
tories of Wellington and his colleagues had raised the renown of Brit- 
ish soldiers to at least an equality with that of Napoleon's veterans, 
and the incomparable efficiency, in particular, of the light division 
was acknowledged to be without a parallel in any European service. 
ut in those departments of the army where excellence 1s less the re- 
sult of intuitive ability, the forces under Wellington were st ll greatly 
surpassed by the trained legions of the Emperor. While Napoleon had 
devoted his whole genius to the organization of the parks and trains 
which attend the march of an army in the field, the British troops had 
only the most imperfect resources on which to rely The Engineer 
corps, though admirable in quality, was so deficient in numbers that 
commissions were placed at the free disposal of Cambridge mathemati- 
cians. The siege trains were weak and worthless against the solid ram- 
parts of Peninsular strongholds, the intreaching tools were 80 ill made 
that they snapped in the hands of the workmen, and the art of sapping 
and mining was so little known that this branch of the siege duties = 
carried on by draughts from the regiments of the line, imperfectly 2 
hastily instructed for the purpose. Unhappily, these results can on y 
be obviated by long foresight, patient training, and costly provision : 
it was not in the power of a single mind, however capacious, to _ 
an iastantaneoss neg oe | Mba oe was compelled to supply the 

encies by the best blood of his troops. , 
gas yer A of the force commissioned to recover Badajoz had been 
intrusted to Marshal Beresford until Lord Wellington could jc aang » 
person to the scene, and it was against Soult, who was marching r 
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pidly from the souta to the relief of the place, that the glorious but 
inary battle of Albuera was fought on the 16th of May. Having 
checked the enemy by this bloody defeat Beresford resumed the duties 
of the siege until he was superseded by the Commander-in-Chief. But 
all the efforts of Wellington and his troops were vain, for the present, 
against this celebrated fortress ; two assaults were repulsed, and the 
British general determined on relinquishing the attempt, and return- 
ing to the northern frontier of Portugal for more favourable opportu. 
nities of action. He had now by his extraordinary genius so far 
changed the character of the war, that the British, heretofore fighting 
with desperate tenacity for a footing at Lisbon or Cadiz, were now 
openly assuming the offensive, and Napoleon had been actually com 
= to direct defensive preparations along the road leading through 
ittoria to Bayonne—that very road which Wellington in spite of these 
defences was soon to traverse in triumph. Meantime fresh troops were 
poured over the Pyrenees into Spain, and a new plan of operations 
was dictated by the Emperor himself. One powerfal army in the 
north was to guard Castile and Leon, and watch the road by which 
Wellington might be expected to advance; another, under Soult, | 
strongly reinforced, was to maintain French interests in Andalusia and 
menace Portugal from the south; while Marmont, who had succeeded 
Massena, took post with 30,000 men in the valley of the Tagus, resting 
on Toledo and Madrid, and prepared to concert movements with either 
of his colleagues as occasion might arise. To encounter these antago. 
nists, who could rapidly concentrate 90,000 splendid troops against 
him, Wellington could barely bring 50,000 into the field ; and though | 
this disparity of numbers was afterwards somewhat lessened, yet it is | 
scarcely in reason to expect that even the genius of Wellington or the 
value of his troops could have ultimately prevailed against such odds 
bat for circumstances which favoured the designs of the British and 
rendered the contest less unequal. In the first place, the jealousies of 








the French marshals, when unrepressed by the Emperor’s presence, 
were so inveterate as to disconcert the best operations, being sometimes 
little less suicidal than those of the Princes of India. Next, although 
the Spanish armies had ceased to offer regular resistance to the in- 
vaders, yet the guerilla system of warfare, aided by interminable 
insurrections, acted to the incessant embarrassment of the French, 
whose duties, perils, and fatigues were doubled by the restless activity 
of these daring enemies. But the most important of Wellington’s ad- 
vantages was that of position. With an impregnable retreat at Lisbon, 
with free water carriage in his rear, and with the great arteries of the 
Douro and the Tagus for conducting his supplies, he could operate at 
will from his central fastness towards the north, east, or south. If 
the northern provinces were temporarily disengaged from the enemy's 
resence, he could issue by Almeida and Salamanca upon the great 
ine of communication between the Pyrenees and Madrid; if the valley 
of the Tagus were left unguarded, he could march directly upon the 
capital by the well-known route of Talavera; while if Soult, by any 
of these demonstrations, was tempted to cross the Guadiana, he could 
carry his arms into Andalusia by Elvas and Badajoz. Relying, too, 
on the excellence of his troops, he confidently accounted himself a 
match for any single army of the enemy, while he was well aware, 
from the exhausted state of the country and the difficulties of procuring 
subsistence, no concentration of the French forces could be maintained 
for many days together. In this way, availing himself of the far supe- 
rior intelligence which he enjoyed through the agency of guerillas, 
and of his own exclusive facilities for commanding supplies, he suc 
ceeded in paralysing the enormous hosts of Napoleon, by constant 
alarms and well directed blows, till at length when the time of action 
came he advanced from cantonments and drove King Joseph and all 
his marshals headlong across the Pyrenees. 

The position taken up by Wellington when he transferred his opera- 
tions from the south to the north frontier of Portugal was at Fuente 
Guinildo, a locality possessing some advantageous features in the 
neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo. His thoughts being still occupied 
by the means of gaining the border fortresses, he had promptly turned 
to Rodrigo from Badajoz, and had arranged his plans with a double 
prospect of success. Knowing that the place was inadequately pro- 
visioned he conceived hopes of blockading it into submission from his 
post at Fuente Guinaldo, since in the presence of this force no supplies 
could be thrown into the town unless escorted by a convoy equal to 
the army under his command. Either, therefore, the French marshal 
must abandon Rodrigo to its fate, or he must go through the difficult 
operation of concentrating all his forces to form the convoy required. 

armont chose the latter alternative, and uniting his army with that 
of Dorsenne advanced to the relief of Rodrigo with an immense train 
of stores and 60,000 fighting men. By this extraordi: ary effort not 
only was the place provisioned, but Wellington himself was brought 
into a situation of some peril, for after successfully repulsing an at- 
tempt of the French in the memorable combat of El Bodon he found 
himself the next day, with only 15,000 men actually at his disposal, 
exposed to the attack of the entire French army. Fortunately Mar- 
mont was unaware of the chance thus offered him, and while he was 
occupying himself in evolutions and displays Wellingtou collected his 
troops and stood once more in security on his position. This move- 
ment, however, of the French commander destroyed all hopes of re- 
ducing Rodrigo by blockade, and the British general recurred accord- 
ingly to the alternative he had been contemplating of an assault by 

orce. 

To comprehend the difficulties of this enterprise, it must be remem- 
bered that the superiority of strength was indisputably with the French 
whenever they concentrated their forces, and that it was certain such 
concentration would be attempted, at any risk, to save such a place as 
Rodrigo. Wellington, therefore, had to prepare, with such secrecy as 
to elude the suspicions of his enemy, the enormous mass of materials 
for such a siege as that he projected. As the town stood on the oppo- 
site or Spanish bank of the river Agueda, and as the approaches were 
commanded by the guns of the garrison, it became necessary to con- 
struct a temporary bridge. Moreover, the heavy batteriog train, 
which alone required 5,000 bullocks to draw it, had to be brought up 
secretly to the spot, though it was a work almost of impossibility to get 
a score of cattle together. But these difficulties were surmounted by 
the inventive genius of the British commander. Preparing his batter- 
ing train at Lisbon, he shipped it at that port as if for Cadiz, trans- 
shipped it into smaller craft at sea, and then brought it up the stream 
of the Douro. In the next place, he succeeded, beyond the hopes of his 
engineers, in rendering the Douro navigable for a space of 40 miles be- 
yond the limit previously presumed, and at length he collected the 
whole necessary materials in the rear of his army without any know 
ledge on the part of his antagonist. 

his precaution and skill. Towards the close of the year the French 
armies having—conformably to directions of the Emperor, framed en- 
tirely upon the supposition that Wellington had no heavy artillery— 
been dispersed in cantonments, the British general suddenly threw his 
bridge across the Agueda, and besieged Ciudad Rodrigo in force. Ten 
days only elapsed between the investment and the storm. On the 8th 
of January, 1812, the Agueda was crossed, and on the 19th the British 


were in the city. The loss of life greatly exceeded the limit assigned 


to such expenditure in the scientiic calculations of military engineers ; 


but the enterprise was undertak* ia the face of a superior force, 


which could at once have defeated it by appearing on the scene of ac- 
tion ; and so effectually was Marmont baffled by the vigour of the Brit- 
ish that the place had fallen before his army was collected for its relief. 


The repetition of such a stroke at Badajoz, which was now Wellington's 
aim, presented still greater difficulties, for the vigilance of the French 
was alarmed, the garrison of the place had been reconstituted by equal 


draughts from the various armies in order to interest each mar- 
shal personal!y in its relief, and Soult in Andalusia, like Marmont in 


Castile, possessed a force competent to overwhelm any covering army 
which Wellington could detach. Yet onthe 7th of April Badajoz like- 


wise fell, and after opening a new campaign with these famous demon- 
strations of his own sagacity and the courage of his troops, he prepar- 
ed for a third time to advance definitely from Portugal into Spain. 


Though the forces of Napoleon in the Peninsula were presently to be 
somewhat weakened by the requirements of the Russian war, yet at the 
moment when these strongholds were wrenched from their grasp the 
ascendancy of the Emperor was yet uncontested, and from the Niemen 


to the Atlantic there was literally no resistance to his universal domi- 
nion save by this army, which was clinging with invincible tenacity to 


the rocks of Portugal, at the western extremity of Europe. From 


these well defended lines, however, they were now to emerge, and 
while Hill, by his surprise of Gerard at Arroyo Molinos and his bril- 


liant capture of the forts at the bridge of Almaraz, was alarming the 
French for the safety of Andalusia, Wellington began his march to the 
Pyrenees. On this occasion he was at first unimpeded. So established 


was the cy amet of the troops and their general that Marmont retir- 
ed as he a 


He was now to reap the reward of 


] vanced, and Salamanca, after four years of oppressive oc- 
cupation, was evacuated before the liberating army. But the hosts 
jnto which Wellington had thus boldly plunged with 40,000 troops still 


by distance and xen Marmont had no difficulty in collecting an 
army numerically superior to that of his antagonist. Returning, there- 
fore, to the contest, and hovering about the Eoglish general for the 
opportunity of pouncing at an advantage upon his troops, he gave 
promise of a decisive battle, and, after some days of elaborate ma- 
neeuvring, the opposing armies found themselves confronted, on the 
22d of July, in the vicinity of Salamanca, It was a trial of strategy, 
but in strategy as well as vigour the French marshal was surpassed by 
his redoubtable adversary. Seizing with intuitive genius an occasion 
which Marmont offered, Wellington fell upon his army and routed it 
so completely that half of its effective force was destroyed in the en- 
gagement. So decisively had the blow been dealt, and so skilfully had 
it been directed, that, as Napoleon had long foretold of such an event, 
it paralysed the entire French force in Spain, and reduced it to the re- 
lative position so long maintained by the English—that of tenacious 
defence. The only two considerable armies now remaining were those 
of Suchet in the east, and Soult in the south. Suchet, on hearing of 
Marmont’s defeat, proposed that the French should make a Portugal of 
their own in Catalonia, and defend themselves in its fastnesses till aid 
could arrive from the Pyrenees; while Soult advocated with equal 
warmth a retirement into Andalusia and a concentratisn behind the 
Guadiana. There was little time for deliberation, for Wellington was 
hot upon his prey, but as King Joseph decamped from his capital he 
sent orders to Soult to evacuate Andalusia ; and the victorious army 
of the British, after thus, by a single blow, clearing half Spain of its 
invaders, made its triumphant entry into Madrid. 

Wellington was now in possession of the capital of Spain. He had 
succeeded in delivering that blow which had so long been meditated, 
and had signalized the growing ascendancy of his army by the total de- 
feat of his chief opponent in open field. But his work was far from 
finished, and while all around was rejoicing and triumph, his forecast 
was anxiously revolving the imminent contingencies of the war. In 
one sense, indeed, the recent victory had increased rather than lessened 
the dangers of his position, for it had driven his adversaries by force 
of common peril iato a temporary concert, and Wellington well knew 
that any such concert would reduce him again to the defensive. Mar- 
shal Soult, it was true, had evacuated Andalusia, and King Joseph 
Madrid; but their forces had been carried to Suchet’s quarters in Va 
lencia, where they would thus form an overpowering concentration of 
strength ; and in like manner, though Marmont’s army had been shorn 
of half its n mbers, it was rapidly recovering itself under Clauzel by 
the absorption of all the detachments which had been operating in the 
north. Wellington saw, therefore, that he must prepare himself for a 
still more decisive struggle, if not for another retreat; and conceiving 
it most important to disembarrass his rear, he turned round upon Ciau- 
zel with the intention of crushing him before he could be fully rein- 
forced, and thus established himself securely on the line of the Douro 
to wait the advance of King Joseph from the east. 

With these views, after leaving a a | garrison at Madrid, he put 
his army in motion, drove Clauzel before him from Valladolid, and on 
the 18th of September appeared before Burgos. This place, though not 
a fortification of the first rank, had been recently strengthened by the 
orders of Napoleon, whose sagacity had divined the use to which its 
defences might possibly be turned. It lay in the great road to Bayon- 
ne, and was now one of the chief depots retained by the French in the 
Peninsula, for the campaign had stripped them of Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
Madrid, Salamanca, and Seville. It became, therefore, of great im- 
portance to effect its reduction and Wellington sat down before it with 
a force which, although theoretically unequal to the work, might, per- 
haps, from past recollections, have warranted some expectations cf 
success. But our Peninsular sieges supply, as we have said, rather 
warnings than examples Badajoz and Rodrigo were only won by a 
profuse expenditure of life, and Burgos, though attacked with equal 
intrepidity, was not won at all. After consuming no less than five 
weeks before its walls Wellington gave reluctant orders for raising the 
siege and retiring. It was, indeed, time, for the Northern army, now 
under the command of Souham, mustered 44,000 men in his rear, and 
Soult and Joseph were advancing with fully 70,000 more upon the Ta- 
gus. To oppose these forces Wellington had only 33,000 troops, Span- 
iards included, under his immediate command, while Hill, with the 
garrison of Madrid, could only muster some 20,000 to resist the ad- 
vance of Soult. The British commander determined, therefore, on re- 
calling Hill from Madrid and resuming his former position on the Agu- 
eda—a resolution which he successfully executed in the face of the dif- 
ficulties around him, though the suffering anu discouragement of the 
troops during this unwelcome retreat were extremely severe. A de- 


is enough to say that the French made a successful defence, and we 
have no occasion to begrudge them the single achievement against the 
English arms which could be contributed to the historic gallery of Ver- 
sailles by the whole Peninsular War. 

Such, however, was in those times the incredulity or perversenees of 
party spirit in England that, while no successes were rated at their 
true import, every incomplete operation was magnified into a disaster 
and described as a warning. The retreat from Burgos was cited, like 
the retreat from Talavera, as a proof of the mismanagement of the 
war, and occasion was taken in Parliament to compare even the victory 
Wellington and his army. Nor did any great enlightenment yet prevail 
on the subject of military operations, for a considerable force destined 
to act on the eastern coast of Spain was diverted by Lord William Ben- 
have disconcerted all the plans of the French, and by providing occu- 


concentration of his enemies before which he was compelled to retire. 


himself of the winter season to repair in person to Cadiz. 
the deluge. 


ment from the general operations of the war. 


ticipations. 
tation of spirits was proportionate to the occasion. 


was here that those democratic principles of government were first pro 


a picture—viz., to be looked at. 


campaign of 1813. 


direct accession of strength, it at any rate relieved him from the ne- 





numbered fully 270,000 soldiers, and though these forces were divided 


had found it impossible torely. These considerations, coupled with an 
instinctive confidence in his dispositions for the campaign, and an irre- 





of Salamanca with the battles of Marlborough to the disparagement of | dertakings. 


It will be remembered that when, after the battle of Talavera and the | the limit of reinforcements from France 
retirement of Wellington to Portugal, the French poured their accu- | barrassments and responsibilities of the Frenchwere greatly augmented 
mulated legions into Andalusia, Cadiz alone had been preserved from | by their own system of tactics and by the determined enmity of the 
Since that time the troops of Soult had environed it in | Spaniards 
vain. Secured by 4 British garrison, strongly fortified by nature and | port of the war on the war itself, they were compelled to alienate the 
well supplied from the sea, it was in little danger of capture; and it | people of the country by ruthless plunder, and to make a fortified post 
discharged, indeed, a substantial service by detaining a large detach- | of every depét and magazine. 


Several circumstances now combined to promise a decisive turn in 
the operations of the war. The initiative, once taken by Wellington, wholly unimproved and lost. 
had never been lost, and although he had retrogaded from Burgos, it was | descried these promis‘ng circumstances when they were hidden from 
without any discomfiture at the hands of the enemy. The reinforce- | most and denied by all. He first detected the capabilities of Por 
ments despatched from England, though proportioned neither tv the | as a defensive position; he first indicated the weak points of his an- 
needs of the war nor the resources of the country, were considerable, | tagonists ; he first inspired confidence in his soldiers. To realize the 
and the effective strength of the army—a term which excludes the | favourable chances of the war, it was required that no act of impru- 
Spanish contingents—reacbed to full 70,000 men. On the other hand, | dence should compromise the safety of that arm 
the reverses of Napoleon in the Russian campaign bad not only reduc- | pended; that no means should be spared to maintain its efficiency aad 
ed his forces in the Peninsula, but had rendered it improbable that | to create a subsidiary force in the levies of the country ; that tempta- 
they could be succoured on any emergency with the same promptitude | tions should be resisted, obloquy disregarded, and provocations 
as before. Above all, Wellington was now unfettered in his command, | passed by. 
for if the direction in chief of the Spanish armies brought but little 


— 








sistible presage of the success which at length awaited his ence, sp 
inspirited the British commander that, on putting his scoop ents 
in motion for Spain, he rose in his stirraps as the frontier was passed, 
and waving his hat exclaimed prophetically, ‘‘ Farewell Portugal?” 
Events soon verified the finality of this adieu, for a few short months 
carried the “‘ Sepoy General” in triumph to Paris. 

At the commencement of the famous cam of 1818 the material 
superiority still lay apparently with the French, for King Joseph dis- 
posed of force little short of 200,000 men—a strength exceeding that 
of the army under Wellington’s command—even if all denominations 
of troops are included in the calculation. But the British general 
reasonably concluded that he had by this time experienced the worst ef 
what the enemy could do. He knew that the difficulties of subsistence, 
no less than the jealousies of the several commanders, would render 
any large or permanent concentration impossible, and he had satisfac- 
torily measured the power of his own army against any likely to be 
brought into the field against him. He confidently calculated, there- 
fore, on making an end of the war ; his troops were in the highest 
spirits, and the lessons of the retreat from Burgos had been turned te 
seasonable advantage. In comparison with his previous restrictions 
all might now be said to be in his own hands, and the result of the 
change was soon made conclusively manifest. 

Hitherto, as we have seen, the offensive movements of Wellin 
from his Portuguese stronghold had been usually directed 
Madrid by one of the two great roads of Salamanca or Talavera. and 
the French had been studiously led to anticipate similar dispositions 
on the present occasion. Under such impressions they collected their 
main strength on the north bank of the Douro, to defend that river te 
the last, pcre: as Wellington moved upon Salamanca, to fall on his 
left flank by the bridges of Toro and Zamora. The British general, 
however, had conceived a very different plan of operations. — 
himself of preparations carefully made and information anxiously col- 
lected, he moved the left wing of his army through a province hitherte 
untraversed to the north bank of the Douro, and then, after demonstra- 
tions at Salamanca, suddenly joining it with the remainder of the 
army, he took the French defences in reverse, and showed himself im 
irresistible force on the line of their communications. The effect was 
decisive. Constantly menaced by the British left, which was k 
steadily in advance, Joseph evacuated one position after another wi 
out hazarding an engagement, blew up the castle of Burgos in the pre- 
cipitancy of his retreat, and only took post at Vittoria to experience 
the most conclusive defeat ever sustained by the French arms sinee 
the battle of Blenh«'m. His entire army was routed with inconsider- 
able slaughter, but with irrecoverable discomfiture. All the plunder 
of ihe Peninsula fell into the hands of the victors. Jourdan’s baten 
and Joseph’s travelling carriage became the trophies of the British 
general, and the walls of Apsley-house display to this hour in their 
most precious ornaments the spoils of this memorable battle. The se- 
casion was improved as skilfully as it had been created. Pressing om 
his retiring foe, Wellington drove him into the recesses of the P. 
nees, and, surrounding the frontier fortresses of St. Sebastian and 
Pampluna, —- to maintain the mountain passes against a renewed 
invasion. His anticipations of the future proved correct. Detaching 
what force he could spare from his own emergencies, Napoleon sent 
Soult again with plenary powers to retrieve the credit and fortunes of 
the army. Impressed with the peril of the crisis, and not disguising 
the abilities of the commander opposed to him, this able ‘‘ Lieutenant 
of the Emperor” collected his whole strength, and suddenly poured 
with impetuous valour through the passes of the Pyrenees on the 
ted posts of his antagonist. But at Maya and Sorauven the French 
were once more repulsed by the vigorous determination of the British; 
St. Sebastian, after a sanguinary siege, was carried by storm, and on 
the 9th of November, four nonths after the battle of Vittoria, Welling- 
ton slept, for the last time during the war, on the territory of the Pem- 
insula. The Bidassoaand the Nivelle were successfully crossed im de- 
spite of all the resistance which Soult could oppose, and the British 
army, which five years before, amid the menacing hosts of the enemy 
and the ill. boding omens of its friends, had maintained a p 
footing on the crags of Portugal, now bivouacked in uncontested ¢ri- 
umph on the soil of France. With these strokes the mighty game had 
at length been won, for though Soult clung with convulsive tenacity te 
every defensible point of ground, and though at Toulouse he drew auch 
vigour from despair as suggested an equivocal claim to the honours ef 
the combat, yet the result of the struggle was now beyond the reach of 
fortune. Not only was Wellington advancing in irresistible strength, 

but Napoleon himself had succumbed to his more immediate an 





tailed criticism of these operations would be beyond our province. It | ists; and the French marshuls, discovering themselves without authe- 


rity or éu t, desisted from hostilities which had become both grate 
itous and hopeless. 

Thus terminated with unexampled glory to England and its army, 
the great Penisular War—a struggle commenced with ambi 
views and prosecuted with doubtful expectations, but carried to a 
triumphant conclusion by the extraordinary genius of a single maa. 
We are not imputing any prodigious heroism to the conquerors er 
their chief. None knew better than he who is now gone that war was 
no matter of romance, but a process obeying in its course the self- 
same rules which humanly determine the success of all national un- 
It it undoubtedly true, as we have been describing, that 
; Wellington, with a heterogeneous force rarely exceeding 50,000 
effective troops, and frequently far below even this disproportionate 
amount, did first repel, then attack, andultimately vanquish, a hoat 


tinck to Sicily at a moment when its appearance in Valencia would | of foes comprising from 200,000 to 350,000 of the finest soldiers of the 


French Empire, led by its most renowned commanders; and such a 


pation for Joseph and his marshals have relieved Wellington from that | feat of arms does, indeed, appear to savour of the heroic or super- 


natural. But the game was always in reality on thecards. The 


But neither the wilfulness of faction nor the tenacity of folly could do | mighty armies of the French were not practically available for a cea- 
more than obstruct events which were now steadily in course. Even | centrated effort. The jealousies of the several marshals, and the 
the inherent obstinacy of Spanish character had at length yielded to | caprices of their nominal Sovereign, precluded any systematic oe 
the visible genius of Wellington, and the whole military force of the | operation between them, and the necessities of subsistence in a rude aad 
country was now at length, in the fifth year of the war, placed under } hostile country effectually prevented the assemblage for any lengthea- 
his paramount command. But these powers were little more than no- | ed period of a larger force than the British commander had proved 
minal, and, in order to derive an effective support from the favourable | his ability to encounter. The campaigns of Talavera and Salamanea 
dispositions of the Spanish Government, the British general availed | showed Wellington that his army was not likely, under proper precaa- 


tions, to be overmatched in the field; experience soon taught him 
In the next place, the em- 


Relying, according to Napoleon’s principle, for the sup- 


As the guerilla practice gathered 


In fact, the French | strength their communications were intercepted in every direction, 
could scarcely be described as besieging it, for, though they maintained | and they commanded not an inch of territory beyond their immediate 
the'r guard with unceasing vigilance, it was at so respectful a distance | quarters 
that the great mortar which now stands in St. James’-park was cast | post for a moment, it was seized by enemies who were powerless against 
especially for this extraordinary length of range, ani their own posi- | them in open field, but who hung with invinciblo hostility on their 
tion was entrenched with an anxiety sufficiently indicative of their an- | flanks and rear. 


If they quitted a province, they lost it; if they evacuated a 


On the other hand, Wellington commanded a com- 


Exempted in this manner from many of the troubles of | pact army in a central position, from which he could operate im amy 
war while cooped in the narrow space of a single town, the Spanish | direction at pleasure. 
patriots enjoyed ample liberty of political discussion, and the fermen. | tenacity and genius of Massena, that his own post was impregnable, 
It was here that | he could strike at will to the right or the left; he could menace Soult 
the affairs of the war, as regarded the Spanish armies, were regulated | in Andalusia, or Clauzel in Gallicia, or alarm King Joseph for hie 
by a popular assembly under the control of a licentious mob; and it | throne by marching upon Madrid. He was independent of the necessi- 


Having conclusively proved, against even the 


.| ties which so crippled his antagonists. The sea was his own, amd 


mulgated which in later times so intimately affected the fortunes of the | every port between Lisbon and Santander could be turned into a base 
Peninsular monarchies. ‘‘ The Cortes,” wrote Wellington, ‘have | of operations and an unfailing source of supplies He knew that at the 
framed a Constitution very much on the prixciple that a painter pants | worst he could hold Portugal against all the might of France, and that 
I have not met any person of any de- | there lay obedient to his baton an army competent to seize and im- 
scription who considers that Spain either is orcan be governed by such | prove every opportunity which time might bring—opportunities whieh 
a system.” From this body, however, the British commander succeed. ; could bardly be lacking under a system so hollow and unsubstantial es 
ed in temporarily obtaining the power he desired, and he returned to | that on which Napoleon’s power was reared. ‘These are the conditions, 
Portugal prepared to open with invigorated spirit and confidence the | explanatory in some degree of the result of the war; but they are im 








(no wise disparaging to those extraordinary talents which conducted it 
‘to its conclusion. But for Wellington these chances would have been 
It is his transcendant merit that he 


on which all de- 


All tuis Wellington did, and did, too, not only without support, bat 
in despite of discouragement. He never could persuade his country- 


cessity of concerting operations with generals on whose discretion he | men of their real duties or prospects. They were extravagantly elated 





at bis first success, and proportionately desponding afterwards. 
could never teach them to look into the future or to believe in the va- 
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She Albion. 














lue of a victory which fell short of a conquest. Fora jong time it may 
be said that he conducted the war on his own responsibility alone, for 
the Ministry, even when favourably disposed, were unable to send him 
adequate succours, and tiere was au Opposition ever ready to prophecy 
and denounce calamities which they were dcving their best to occasion 

On the spot, too, he was calumniated and thwarted in every possible 
way by the very people whose cause he was sustaining. The Spanish 
Generals encumbered his movements, while the Spanish Government, 
under the dictation of the populace of Cadiz, violated every engagement 
with him as soon as it was made. Yet, under all these circumstances, 
he persevered. He alone, at an early period, detected the essential un 

soundness of the French power, and reiterated his assurances of event- 
ual success. He argued with his own Government, temporized with his 
Spanish colleagues, and even convinced the patriot mob. By incessant 
exertions and extraordinary skill he raised a body of militiamen and 
recruits into an army unparalleled for its excellence, and by a succcs- 
sion of victories he at length taught his discontented countrymen to 
know their own military capacities and to believe in the fortune of their 
- gyms. It was this gradual creation of means and power which commu- 
nicated so distinctive a character to the war. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
originally sailed with a handful of troops on an ‘‘ expedition” to Portu- 
gal. He returned the commander of such a British army as had never 
before been seen, and the conqueror in such a war as had never before 
been maintained. Single handed, England had encountered and de- 
feated those redoubtable legions of France before which Continental 
Europe had hitherto succumbed. She had become a principal in the 
great European struggle, and, by the talents and fortune of her great 
commander, had entitled herself to no second place in the councils of 
the world. It is as well, perhaps, that our subject demands no special 
notice of that invincible army by which these feats were pecans. 
When the war was summarily concluded by the ruin of one of the bel- 
Epa. it had penetrated the French territory as far as Bordeaux. 

There it was broken up. Of its famous regiments, some were carried 
across the Atlantic to be launched heedlessly against the redoubts of 
New Orleans, some shipped off to perish in the rice swamps of Antigua, 
and some retained to participate in one more victory. ut from this 
point its renown lives in history alone; ils merits never met the recog- 
nition which was their due, and our own generation has witnessed the 
tardy acknowledgment, by a piece of riband and a medal, of deeds which 
40 years before proved the salvation of Europe and the immortal glory 
of Britain. 

————» 

A Royax Boranist.—There is one king in Europe who is a good 
practical botanist, and who must look back upon the hours spent in the 
arrangement of his fine herbarium with far more pleasure than upon 
those wasted in a vain and retrograde course of politics. The monarch 
in question is His Majesty of Saxony, who, in his scientific career at 
least, has gained honour and respect. Many are the stories told by his 
subjects of their ruler’s adventures when following his favourite and 
harmless hobby ; how, more than once, astray from his gorene cour- 
tiers, he had wandered in search of some vegetable rarity across the 
frontier of his legitimate dominions, and, on attempting to return, was 
locked up by his own guards as a spy or a smuggler, since he could 
produce no passport nor give any more probabable account of himself 
than the preposterous assertion that he was their king. 15 years ago 
he made a famous excursion to the stony and piratical little Republic 
of Montenegro. It was literally a voyage of botanical discovery, and 
the potentate sailed down the Adriatic in a steamer fitted out with all 
the appliances of scientific investigation. On its deck he might be seen 
busily engaged in laying out his plants, ably and zealously assisted by 
his equerries and aides de camp, and guided by the advice of eminent 
botanists, who accompanied him as members of his suite. Such a kingly 

rogress had surely never been seen before, unless Alexander the Great 
may have relieved the monotony of conquering by making occasional 
natural history excursions with his quondam tutor Aristotle. The 
Montenegrins, on ordinary occasions very troublesome and by no means 
trustworthy Cy Rees who still keep many of the worst habits of 
the old Scottish Highlanders—were mystified into tranquillity by the 
lisr proceedings of their Royal visitor and his noble attendants. 
ved, however, to render due honour to so distinguished and un- 
usual a guest, they furnished a guard of State to accompany him in all 
his peregrinations; and, whenever his botanical Majesty stooped to 
gather a new or rare specimen, the soldiers halted and, with much ce- 
remony, presented arms.— Westminster Review. 


Goxp 1n Earnest !—We had some misgivings when we readin Tues- 
day’s Chronicle, that a lump of Gold had been found last week on the 
other side of the river, weighing 14lbs. !! and said to be worth not less 
than £900. But we are since told that another lump has been found 
in the same neighbourhood this week weighing forty two pounds and 
worth about £2,000 currency!! The really auriferous country seems 
nearer Quebec than had been supposed. 

We have not time to speculate to-day upon the possible results of so 
extraordinary a discovery. While to the parties more immediately 
interested, it is likely to prove most remunerative, one can hardly tell 
what benefits it may draw upon the entire district, and above all, our 
own good city, situate, as the diggings are, within so short a distance. 
While for some time past we have known parties to be aware of the ex- 
istence of gold in the St. Frangois district, it was stated that owing ap- 
parently to some convulsion of the earth’s surface, the tract had been 
deranged to such an extent as to prevent the tracing of the mineral by 
aid of the usual scientific calculations, and consequently it has been 
hitherto doubted whether the working of the ‘* mines” would prove re- 
munerative. Vous verrons.— Quebec Mercury, Oct. 21. 


Napotron anp WELLINGTON; A ConTrRasT.—An anecdote here 
ocours to us appositely distinctive of the characters of the two great 
warriors of modern times. Atthe battle of Dresden, Napoleon per- 
ceived a group of distinguished officers ride up to a conspicuous point, 
where they paused and appeared to be making a reconnoisance. 
Pointing to the place he called out to the officer directing a battery of 
artillery close at hand, ‘‘ Jetez moi une douzaine de boulets, 14, a la 
fois! Tl y a peut-étre quelques petits genéraux !” ‘Throw a dozen 
of bullets, yonder, allat once. There are, perhaps, some little generals 
among them!” He was obeyed, and Moreau was killed. At Waterloo, 
the colonel commanding the British artillery observed to the Duke, 
«| have got the exact range of the spot where Buonaparte and his staff 
are standing. If your Grace will allow me, I think I can pick some of 
them off.” ‘* No, no,” replied he, ‘‘ generals-in-chief have something 
else to do in a great battle besides firing at each other.” 

Dviu Razors; ACUTE REASONING.—Barbers often tell us that 
razors get tired of shaving, but if laid by for twenty days, they will 
then shave well. By microscopic examination it is found that the tired 
razor, from long stropping from the same hand, and in the same direc- 
tions, has the ultimate particles or fibres of its surface or edge all ar- 
ranged in one direction, like the edge of a piece of cut velvet; but after 
a month’s rest, these fibres rearrange themselves heterogeneously, by 
crossing each other, and presenting a saw Jike edge, each fibre sup 
re its fellow, and hence cutting the beard, instead of being forced 

own flat without cutting, as when laid by. These and many otherin- 
stances are offered to prove that the ultimate parcels of matter are al- 
ways in motion ; and they say in the presence of welding, the absolute 
momentum of the hammer causes an entanglement of orbits of motion, 
and hence a re- arrangement, as in one piece; indeed, in the cold state, 
a leaf of gold laid on a polished surface of steel and stricken smartly 
with a hammer, will have its particles forced into the steel so as to 
permanently gild it at the point of contact.— Scientific .dmerican. 


Persian Penarties.—We mentioned last week, the attempt against 
the Shah of Persia. We now learn that Hajee Suleiman Khan, accused 
as the instigator of the crime, was seized, his body carefally drilled 
with a knife in parts which would not at the moment cause death; 
pieces of lighted candles were then introduced into the holes, and, thus 
illuminated, carried in procession through the bagaar, and finally con- 
veyed to the town gates, and there cleft in twain, like a fatram. The 
Kurret il-Ain, better known as Bab’s Lieutenant, or the Fair Prophet- 
ess of Kazoeen, who since the late religious outbreak had been kept a 
close — at the capital, has been executed with some dozen oth- 
ers. 


is Majesty received three slug wounds in the shoulders, but all 
of a very slight nature. 


More oF THE Gamatinc Bonaparte. —The Frankfort journals 
ive the amount of Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s winnings of the Bank at 
omburg at 700,000f , which is probably a great exaggeration. He 

stopped playing when the bank refused any stake higher than 4,000f. 
The 500 gulden shares of the company, which were a fortnight ago sold 
for 1,225 guldens, can now be got for 825; the dividends for the year, 
a October to October, used to be 30 per cent; they will be sehaned 

to 10. ' 


EISPELD'S SOIRBES. 


THEODORE EISFELD’S Classical Quartette Soiree, the First of the Third 
Season, will take place at Niblo’s Saloon, Saturday, Oct. 30th. See small bills. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIBTY—BLEVENTH SEASON. 


HE FIKST CONCERT of this season will take place on SATURDAY EVENING, 
Novemter 13th, 1852, at Niblo’ Conductor, Mr.T. Eislfeld. Applice- 





's Concert 
Some foe Tiekets, &c. received by Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis, No. 483 Broadway, and 


r. P. Yeize , No. 213 Fulton St, yD. der, .C. Tl a ident. 
J. L. ENSIGN, Secrstury n St., Brooklyn. By Order, Cc. TIMM phe a 





NIBLO'S GARDEN. 


MADAME ANNA BISHOP 
And her Grand Operatic Company, numbering forty-five persons, will make their first 
appearance on 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 1, 
When will be produced, for the first time in Amertes, Flowtow’s Romantic Opera, in 3 acts, 
entitle 
MARTHA; OR THE RICHMOND MARKET. 
Under the direction of M. Boscha. 
{(#F No pains or expense have been spared in order to do full justice to this magnificent 


work, which is now creating an excitemeat in the musical world of Germany, unparalleled 
since the produciton of Weber’s Der Freichutz 


Conductor ...cccccecccercccce M. Bochsa. | Leader Signor Lamanna. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-4 a 110 1-2. 


TUNE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 380, 1852. 











Unable to await the arrival of the \Viagara’s mails, we must needs 
sum up the European news of the week ending on the 16th inst., from 
the materials furnished by telegraph from Halifax. There is however 
little to be recorded, and still less requiring comment. A political 
calm prevails—such calm, it may be, as precedes the oncoming Parlia- 
mentary tempest, but one that at least prolongs the breathing-space of 
rival leaders and of their attendant public. Scarcely a rumour of new 
combinations or of new plans for attack and defence is afloat; and po- 
litical partizans seem content to lie on their oars, until they can all 
practicaily join in the chorus, 


be <p ye then, | merry merry men 
tis our opening day 


Of the real ‘‘ opening day” of the session we shall probably hear by the 
next steamer, for the Queen had returned to Windsor, ere the Viagara 
sailed, and a Cabinet Council had been held on the 15th inst., both 
events heralding the expected announcement.—In the way of appoint- 
ments, two or three items demand notice. The University of Oxford, 
through its Heads of Colleges, has unanimously elected the Earl of 
Derby as its Chancellor, to fill the place made vacant by the death of 
the Duke of Wellington. There appears to have been no serious oppo- 
sition to this choice, although murmurs not a few have been heard, 
touching the indecent haste with which the ceremony was hurried 
through. And there is some justice in the indignation expressed. 
The body of the deceased Chancellor was still unburied, and Term had 
but commenced two days, when the Convocation assembled and handed 
over its highest dignity to the Prime Minister who has so many clerical 
good things at his disposal! But there is ever a consolation for those 
who seek it; and from the midst of the Convocation uprose a manly 
protester, in the person of the senior Proctor, the Revd. W. C. Lake, 
who, by the by, will scarcely obtain a Bishopric under the present re- 
gime. Ina brief but pungent Latin address, he expressed his regret 
that the sense of the University had not been more fully taken, and 
that such unseemly haste had been manifested—He did not however 
decry the qualifications of the Earl of Derby; and how much soever 
some parties may do so, there is no doubt that his Lordship is far bet- 
ter fitted for his new oflice than his lamented predecessor. That one 
ef our two fountain- heads of Religion and Learning should have named 
the Great Captain as its presiding officer, was in truth no proof of its 
wisdom. That the Vice Chancellor, on the 12th of October, 1852, in 
reply to Mr. Lake’s remarks on the briefness of the period allowed for 
the election, should have quoted the precedents of the elections of Lord 
North and the Duke of Portland, some time in the last century, is we 
fear a proof that Oxford does not and will not look the present and the 
future fairly in the face. Venerating her institutions, and largely 
impressed with her possible usefulness, we must grieve to see her turn- 
ing her attention evermore to the past. It is easy to follow precedents ; 
it were more wise to make them. 

The Gazette of the 12th inst. registers the expected elevation of 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset to the Peerage, by the title of Baron Raglan, of 
Raglan in the County of Monmouth; also the appointment of Vis- 
count Combermere to succeed the Duke of Wellington as Constable of 
the Tower of London and Lord Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets. 
G. P. R. James, Esq., the well-esteemed novelist, is also gazetted as 
H. B. M. Consul at Norfolk ; and Charles Wilthew, Esq, in the same 
office at Acapulco. The latter, we believe, was formerly a Colonel in 
the Columbian service, and one of the aides-de-camp of Bolivar. Capt. 
Warner, of ‘long range” celebrity, is again figuring in the Times, 
with a proposal for finishing off the unpopular Caffre war in a couple of 
months. This time, he does not demand a large sum for his secret ; but 
is willing todo the work, if furnished with the means, and then to leave 
his reward to the Government. It is scarcely probable that the Captain 
will have this extra chance accorded of making himself immortal or ri- 
diculous. The Admiralty is rather addicted to experimentalising at 
the public expense; but the Ordnance Department has hitherto been 
less accessible to the charms of novelty, or more economical with the 
national purse —Lord Rollo, a Scottish Peer, is dead ; also Lord Dinor- 
ben, a poor imbecile young man; also Vice-Adm. Praed, and Rear-Adm. 
Sir Thomas Trowbridge, Bart. 

From the East another mail is announced. It brings no news of the 
awakening of the cautious General Godwin, or of further operations 
against the Burmese; but startles us with intelligence of warlike 
movements ina different quarter. A telegraph despatch from Trieste, 
condensing the reports fromfIndia, states that nine thousand British 
troops had been landed near Herat in the Persian Gulf, probably with 
the intention of preventing the Persians from threatening the indepen- 
dence of Herat. Nowthere must be some grand mistake here at the 
outset, inasmuch as Herat is nearly as remote from the Persian Gulf as 
any town in Affghanistan. Perhaps Kelat in Beloochistan may be 
meant; but we need not take time in guessing at the correct version of 
this curious paragraph, or in attempting to gather up our souvenir of 
the complicated political relations between Persia, Russia, and Great 
Britain, which have at various times made Herat a place of import- 
ance. Collision between the two latter powers, somewhere in the de- 
bateable Jand that lies beyond the frontier of Upper India, has been 
often predicted and has occasionally seemed imminent. Still it would 
appear improbable that the event should occur just now, when the cri- 
tical state of Europe must demand the increasing watchfulness of the 
Czar Nicholas. Ardent as is the Muscovite longing for Southern em- 
pire, the revolutionary spirit still smouldering on the Continent must 
postpone the realization of these pleasant dreams. 

The quarterly returns of the Revenue give general satisfaction. 
Taxes diminished in rate, without any corresponding diminution in the 
amount received, may be taken as sure proof that some sagacity has 
been exercised in the late financial modifications. Besides, although 





the apportionment of a mere half-million sterling towards the reduc- 
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tion of a national debt exceeding eight hundred millions may provoke 
@ smile at the relative proportions, two things may well afford solid 
grounds for congratulation—in the first place, it is something to have a 
surplus, however small —in the second, it is still better in these tr 
days to exhibit before the world a determination to deal honestly 
the public creditor. 





icky 
with 


After hesitating for some little time as to the name under which the 
next French farce is to be played, the Imperialists have taken a leaf 
out of the Bourbon book, and have interpolated an imaginary Napo- 
leon II. into their history, as the Legitimists did in the case of their 
Louis XVII. The hesitation was ludicrous perhaps, though of a piece 
with all their late proceedings; but the agony is over, and citizen Bo- 
naparte has in a measure proclaimed himself at Bordeaux, under the 
title of Napoleon III. Returning from his Southern journey, he was 
to make his triumphal entry into Paris, on Saturday, the 16th inst. ; 
but at what date he is to commence Imperial house keeping at the 
Tuileries, does not seem to be positively determined. It matters little : 
we shall hear of it soon enough, for it is not probable that he can long 
resist the entreaties of his anxious fellow-citizens. Indeed, if their 
representatives at least were not really clamorous to have their chaing 
rivetted upon them, is it possible that obsequiousness and impiety 
could be strained tosuch a pitch as they have been, in the invocations 
addressed to this adventurer? Last week we made allusion to an out- 
rageous parody on the Lord’s Prayer, offered up to the expectant Em- 
peror by a country official. This week, we find the Mayor of Sevres, 
(in the immediate neighbourhood of Paris) following that loathsome 
example, and blasphemously likening Louis Napoleon to the Saviour. 
Either to-day or next Saturday, we shall find acorner for this latter 
document, which would have been quoted as conclusive evidence of the 
degeneracy of the public mind under the corruptions of the Roman 
Empire, if it had been written in the Latin tongue and dug up at Her- 
culaneum. The pitiable wretch who signs it is named Ménager ; how 
provoking it is that the Charivari cannot confer immortality upon him 
and explain the coincidence existing between the name and the deed— 
the verb ménager is pretty well conjugated throughout France at 
this moment. 

But it would be unfair to forget that Louis Napoleon, who had only 
the other day, at the arsenal of Toulon and at Marseilles, renewed the 
military and revived the naval aspirations of France, has emphatically 
declared at Bordeaux that his Empire is to be an Empire of peace. In 
cunning and clever phrases, for which the man has an undeniable ap- 
titude, he let the world know his intention to begin a new era of com- 
mercial activity, internal improvement, and so forth. This is not 
surprising, for such an address suited the time and the place; the 
surprising part of it is that importance should have been attached to 
any declaration, coming from a mouth that has been so lately the vehi- 
cle of falsehood. The French funds are said to have sprung up, under 
the intelligence of this considerate and consolatory speech! They will 
of course rise higher still, when the new Emperor, surrounded by 
newly-created nobles, shall place the Imperial crown upon his head, 


Parliaments, like tea-parties, are occasionally dull. This has been 
the case with the Parliament of Canada during the last fortnight. The 
debates and votes and proceedings contain but little of general interest ; 
the personal acrimony of some of the syeakers is the only enlivening 
feature. Sub rosa, indeed, we hear of active movements, and stirring 
strife; one says that the Ministry are about to resign; another that 
Mr. Hincks and Mr. Morin have had a pitched battle, in which latter 
piece of news there is nothing very startling ; a third prognosticates a 
coalition between the conservative portion of the Cabinet and the more 
liberal leaders of the Tory party. Though we cannot trace any of these 
rumours to an authentic source, it does not seem unlikely that disunion 
prevails among the members of the Ministry. Silly as Mr. Cauchon’s 
imputation of Socialism was, we have all along considered the alliance 
between Mr. Morin and Mr. Taché—the most ‘ fossil” of the Lower 
Canada Tories—and Mr. Cameron and Dr. Rolph—who are very red- 
hot republicans, and essentially men of progress—as one of those un- 
accountable phenomena which are more peculiarly adapted to a mu- 
seum of curiosities than to the commonplace arena of Colonial politics. 
It is not given to every Cabinet to present the edifying spectacle of a 
Happy Family—and though it be of course impossible to overrate the 
soothing influence of the Inspector General, the millenium is too far 
distant for us to expect to find in real life the lion and the lamb, in the 
shape of the Commissioner of Crown Lands and the Provincial Secretary, 
lying side by side in amiable repose. 

The domestic troubles of the administration are aggravated by the 
cruel malignity of one or two members of the Opposition. Conspicuous 
among these Parliamentary guerillas stands Mr. Boulton. We are not 
aware that this gentleman has ever originated any measure of public 
usefulness, or brought the treasures of a mind no doubt well stored, 
to bear on the leading questions of the day. Unless the reporters do him 
grievous injustice, he rarely enriches the debate, in which he takes 
part with any very striking or original ideas. Wi:h a self-denial wor- 
thy of the highest encomiams, he confines himself to the minor part of 
asking questions on all possible subjects, and worrying the Ministry 
with a well sustained fire of side thrusts. We must do him the justice 
of stating that he is far from intractable. When he has thrown the 
House into confusion by an unexpected motion for an enquiry into the 
confidentia] conversations between the Commissioners of Public Works 
and Crown Lands, or into the private sentiments of the Governor General 
on the subject under debate, he is quite satisfied. He uever pushes 
matters @ /’outrance ; but, meekly and considerately, as soon as he is 
told that his desire is unreasonable, confesses that he asks for nothing 
more, and withdraws his motion. It is in pursuance of this line of 
tactics that we have seen him move an inquiry into the private cha- 
racter of the Inspector-General, and retract his offensive insinuations 
so soon as Mr. Hincks laughed at them. In the same manner he figures 
as mover for a return of a confilential correspondence between Mr. 
Cameron and Dr. Rolph, before either were members of the Govern- 
ment, and quite good-humouredly submits to the loss of his motion. 
He was more serious apparently in a queer little bill which he framed, 
to declare it illegal for manufacturers and millers to pay their work- 
men in goods or produce, and actually showed symptoms of ill temper 
when three fourths of the House declined to sanction such an arbitrary 
interference with the relations of master and servant; bu. ne recovered 
his usual bonhomie, when Mr. Drummond consented to refer to a specia * 
committee another little bill of his, intended to make mechanics and 
builders judge and jury, in their own cause against their employers. Ane 
other member would have been annoyed at the contemptuous rejection 
of his metion to inquire whether, and under what circumstances Dr. 
Rolph got possession of £100 from the public chest, for removing to 
Quebec; but Mr. Boulton’s philosophy shields him against such trifling 
disappointments. 

Mr. Brown is perhaps equally troublesome—but aims his shafts less 
at any alleged private delinquencies of Ministers, than at what he is 
pleased to term their corrupt abandonment of principle in office. Our 
reavers will recollect the sturdy opposition he led against the address 





to the Crown on the Clergy Reserves. We find him lately renewing 
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the battle by a couple of motions—one for a Committee to inquire 
whether a larger share of the public lands than the seventh set apart 
by law had not been appropriated to the Clergy Reserves—and another 
to prevent any incumbents being placed on the C. R. Fand, so long as 
its disposition remained undetermined. Both motions were lost in the 
House by enormous majorities: but they will not be lost on the people 
of Upper Canada. Mr. Brown is violently opposed to Mr. Morin’s 
Elective Legislative Council Bill : he ridicules the idea of going to New 
Zealand or Belgium to seek a model for Canadian institu tions ; and is 
apparently content to have the Council remain in statu quo. From the 
last debate on thesubject, we are confirmed in our opinion that the bill 
will not pass in its present shape. We differ from those who deem no 
change in the constitution necessary; but Mr. Morin, we see more 
clearly every day, is not the man to effect it. 

Our readers have heard so much of Mr. Jackson and the Montreal 
and Toronto Railroad, that we must apologize for again refering to the 
subject. Messrs. Galt and Holton did no¢ resign their charter. Three 
gentlemen of Montreal, in moderate, or perhaps in affluent circum. 
stances, subscribed each fur £190,000 stock in the Montreal and King- 
ston Railway; and when Mr. Jackson offered to construct the entire 
trunk line, declined to surrender the rights they had acquired by this 
extraordinary assumption of the whole stock of the Company. Weare 
not in the habit of imputing motives to individuals ; but if as we are 
ready to believe, the terms on which Mr. Jackson was to obtain the 
contract were so advantageous as to enable him to afford a bonus to 
buy out his competitors, these obviously fictitious subscriptions acquire 
a very significant character. We are not surprised therefore that the 
Railroad Committee should have decided on revoking the charter of 
the Montreal and Kingston Company, and laying before the House a 
general Bill to place the construction of the entire trunk line in the 
hands of Mr. Jackson and his partners. 

The Legislature of New Brunswick met at Fredericton on the 21st inst. 
for the purpose of ratifying the contract made by the government with 
Messrs. Jackson and Co. for the construction of the European and 
North American line of railroad. The opening speech of His Excellen- 
cy the Lieutenant-Governor is engrossed by this topic. We learn by 
telegraph that the Bill has passed the legislature, by overwhelming 
majorities. 


The great, indeed the absorbing American topic of attention 
during the week has been the death of the Hon. Daniel Webster, 
an exalted man in that he was the moving spirit of the actual Go- 
vernment at Washington, and a great man in the general accepta- 
tion of the term, both in the eyes of his countrymen and of our 
own. Mr. Webster died, as every reader knows, on Sunday morn- 
ing last, at his residence at Marsbfield, closing a life of remarkable 
intellectual activity, on a deati:-bed singularly calm and composed. 
To eminence so lofty, to patriotism so undeviating, to mental en- 
dowments so rare as those which distinguished the deceased, it is 
not within our power to do justice; nor can we, in the face of the 
eloquent and most able tributes of his memory which have been 
so lavishly poured forth by our contemporaries, venture to do more 
than record in the very simplest of terms our sincere sympathy at 
this national loss, and our warm appreciation of those qualities 
which had placed Mr. Webster above his fellow men. In connec- 
tion with the biographical and eulogistic articles that have ap- 
peared in the leading journals during the week, it may be noticed 
that no sooner was his death announced than he ceased in the 
public estimation to be a man of party, or of section, or of local 
influences, and was made to stand forth emphatically as an 
American patriot and statesman. The exceptions, so far as we yet 
know, are few and contemptible. 





It could scarcely have escaped remark, that the two most illus- 
trious men of Great Britain and of this Republic have thus been 
lying, simultaneously, dead and unburied in their respective coun- 
tries. To each, to the great Chieftain and to the great Civilian, 
funeral honours are yet to be paid; for although the remains of 
Daniel Webster were deposited yesterday unostentatiously at 
Marshfield, this city and others have already decreed, and proba- 
bly every city in the Union will decree public obsequies in his 
honour. There is more real difference in the honours bestowed 
upon them respectively during life, and these have been vividly 
contrasted in print. But it is not for us to touch upon the delicate 
ground of national ingratitude ; or to point out that in the very na- 
ture of things, the civilian must be more or less identified with 
a political party, whilst the soldier’s triumphs come home to 


all 
The President of the U.S. has done the highest official and 
other bonours to the memory of the dead. Our city yesterday 
followed the suggestion of its Mayor, and generally testified its 
sympathy by the firing of minute guns, the tolling of bells, 
the closing of shops, and an abundant display of the decorative 
emblems of grief. We cannot particularise; but we were glad to 
observe that the British Consul issued an official request to Brit- 
ish ship masters in port, to hang their colours at half. mast. 
SLT CLE SETAE ECTS TY TY LAS 
Many of our readers will learn with surprise and regret equal to our 
own, that the Revd. Dr. Berrian, the Rector, has refused the use of 
Trinity Church, to those of our fellow. countrymen who were desirous of 
commemorating by a religious service the day to be appointed hereafter 
for the funeral of the late Duke of Wellington. The terms of the 
Resolution on which the application was based are set down in the 1. 
bion of the 16th inst. In accordance with them, a Sub Committee, con 
sisting of the British Consul and Vice Consul, and the President of the 
Societies of St Andrew and of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, waited 
on Dr. Berrian on Wednesday, presuming naturally enough that they 
were going through a formal piece of business. It proved otherwise. 
Dr. Berrian expressed verbally his deepregret that a sense of duty com- 
pelled him to refuse, and subsequently forwarded to the Committee a 
letter stating his reasons at length. Having perused it, we must take 
the liberty of saying that it appears to us to be a laboured effort to 
justify an ungracious, and let us hope an unpalatable, action. All we 
remember of it at this moment is a mysterious allusion to public senti- 
ment, and an appeal (like that of the Oxford Divine above-mentioned) 
to a precedent that occurred nearly a quarter of a century ago, when 
the use of Trinity Church was also refused for a faneral sermon in hon. 
our of DeWitt Clinton. But the Rector forgot three things, that he 
might appropriately have called to mind—the Revd. Dr. Wainwright, 
Bishop of this very Diocese in which Trinity Church is placed, had 
lent his sanction to the plan, and had expressed his willingness to take 
part in it—for several years past, the use of the Church has been 
granted to the St. George's Society of this city, for the purpose of cel- 
ebrating therein the anniversary of its Patron Saint—the Dignitaries of 
the American Protestant Episcopal Church have been recently received 
with marked honour and distinction by their Episcopal brethren in 
England. A vague apprehension of offending some one’s prejudices, 
and a convenient digging up of a precedent, thus overruled the Dio- 
cesan’s example, a due sense of consistency, and the grateful pro- 





The Committee is to meet this afternoon at our Consul’s office, for 
the purpose of taking some steps consequent on this rebuff. 

The result of Judge Conklin’s mission to the Havannahb will so soon 
be made public, that we do not feel bound to eplarge upon the rumour 
current in some quarters, to the effect th ‘t the Cabinet at Washington 
is strongly disposed to resent the late proceedings of the Captain Gene- 
ral towards American ship-masters visiting that port. We doubt 
whether the rumour is well-founded. 





Such is the apathy in the public mind, that it is difficult to believe 
that ere our next issue, tne result of the ensuing Presidential election 
may be probably foreseen with certainty. This indifference is unusual, 
and very striking to those who look back upon the popular excitement 
of 1848, 1844, or 1840. For our own parts we find in casual intercourse 
with men of all parties, that the Whigs hope to Lring in General Scott, 
and the Democrats expect to bring in General Pierce. The relative 
chances are probably expressed in each phrase. We must also own to 
& participation in the apathy around us; since, after all, it may well be 
doubted whether a total change in the administration of public affairs 
here will make any material change in the foreign policy of the U.8., 
however frequently some such anticipation has been set forth. Men 
in office and men out of office differ here, as they are apt to do, across 
the Atlantic.. 


As usual on the eve of an election, there has been some absurd talk 
about foreign gold and British influence. A letter from an obscure or 
fictitious firm in London, evidently meant to serve individual pur- 
poses, having appeared some weeks since in the Herald, was seized 
upon as proof of party interference. Leading articles from English 
journals have also been quoted as indicating the same ; and a ‘‘ defined 
position” in local politics made by the Austrian Consul-General here— 
who is an American citizen—has furnished occasion for a little bluster- 
ing on the same subject. Our American readers may rest assured that 
very few men in England, and fewer still on the Continent, know the 
difference between Whigs and Democrats, although an Editor here and 
there may chance to be better informed, and inclined to say some- 


thing on thesubject. All that is said about British and Austrian gold 
is mere nonsense. 


oo 


NEWS FROM THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


The arrival at Aberdeen of the Prince Albert, the vessel despatched 
at Lady Franklin’s expense in search of her long-lost husband, under 
direction, though not precisely under command of Mr. Kennedy, was 
mentioned in last Saturday's d/bion; and at the same time a brief 
summary of the result of her voyage was given. The details now re- 
ceived and appended confirm the opinion then expressed, that the re- 
ports she brings are of great interest. The main point is that Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher found open water and proceeded up Wellington Channel, 
in August last, favoured by a season of extraordinary openness, thus 
enabled to follow the track pursued, in all human probability, by the 
missing mariners. The Times of the 13th inst. thus concludes a long 
article on the subject. 


Without the slightest wish to detract from the merits of the search, 
we cannot but feel that the most important portion of the intelligence 
brought home by the ship’s company of the Prince Albert, is that which 
informs us of the movements of Sir Edward Belcher and the greater 
expedition. We find among the correspondence which has been receiv- 
ed, a letter from Capt. Pullen to the Secretary of the Admiralty, writ- 
ten on the 23d August. Sir Edward Beleber had started up Welling- 
ton Channel on the 14th of the same month. Now, this isthe language 
of the officer who witnessed the departure of the expedition, and was 
acquainted with the condition of the water at the time in question :— 

All were in good health and high spi.its, and with every hope of success. This 
season I cannot help thinking is very open, for from the summit of Beechy Island, 
which I visited on the evening of our arrival, on the 9th instant, as far as the eye 
could reach up Wellington Channel, or to the westward, both were open and little 
or no ice to be seen. 

Captain Kellett, in the Resolute, with her tender, had sailed on the 
15th of August—the day after Sir Edward Belcher’s departure—for 
Melville island, to deposit there all necessary supplies of provisions, 
fuel, and clothing for any parties which might have been despatched 
from the expedition under Captains Collinson and M’Lure, and have 
reached a point so distant from Bhering Straits. Capt. Pullen in the 
North Star, was to remain as depot at Beechy island. 

We will not, after so long and so afflicting a delay, permit ourselves 
to play upon the feelings of those who are deeply and directly inter- 
ested in the fate of Franklin and his companions. All appears to have 
been done for their relief, if they yet survive, that human sagacity 
could suggest or human energy carry out. Now or never the seas of 
the North Pole will be thoroughly searched, and we shall know all that 
can be known with regard to the fate of our gallant countrymen. It 
will be an honour to humanity that a deep sympathy with the suffer- 
ings of absent men has roused their country to greater exertions than 
scientific curiosity or love of enterprise. If ever the problem of a 
north-western passage be solved, that solution will have been attained 
by Englishmen, not for its own sake, but in order to relieve a gallant 
band of their adventurous countrymen from a dreary confinement in 
the icy regions of the Polar seas. 


The London Herald of the 12th inst. thus alludes to an important 
fact ; but whether the original Expedition, or the Esquimaux, or car- 
rion birds may be fairly traced in the floating carcasses seen in Wel- 
lington Channel, we are not prepared to say, not having at the moment 
of writing received our files of papers by the \Viagara, and having 
therefore only the paragraph before us as copied by our contemporaries 
here. Thus it runs, closing with a glance at the old controversy be- 
tween Capt. Austin and Capt. Penny. 


We have heard that intelligence has been received from the squadron 
commanded by Sir E. Belcher, aud led by him on the Wellington Chan- 
nel, to the effect that, from what they had discovered floating down the 
channel, remains of whales, bears, and other animal substances, the 
party have been led to the conclusion that not only is there food for 
mankind in that direction, but that the floating portions of whales and 
bears form the relics of what have been actually consumed by human 
beings. Sir E. Belcher has by this time most probably explored the 
regions pronounced to be accessible by Captain Penny, but injudici- 
ously abandoned, and has thus confirmed the truth of Penny’s testi. 
mony It is fearful to contemplate the consequences of a year’s delay 
in following the track presumed to have been taken by Franklin, as of 
course hopes of effectual succor must be diminished by the year’s post- 
ponement of that search which Penny so warmly suggested on the 
spot, and which he so nobly volunteered to undertake, on his return to 
England, last autumn. 


Mr. Henry Grinnell, whose name is so honorably associated with 
these Arctic researches, has commenicated to the Journal of Commerce 
the following portions of a letter received by him from Mr. Kennedy, 
dated on the day of his arrival at Aberdeen. It furnishes a simple and 


graphic account of his proceedings, and a bold speculation as to the 
N. W. Passage. 


The “ Alberts” acted out the following piece of real life last winter, 
behind the curtain of the Arctic Circle. After separating from your 
gallant band, we found a passage through the * middle ice,” off Baffin 
Islands,—(tke spot where we first came up with your squadron,) and 
taking four days to cross 120 miles of it, were wafted in two more by 
slant winds to Pond’s Bay, where four natives came to visit us. They 


course of the previous spring, among much ice. Proceeding onward, 
entered Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Straits, which latter being shut 
against us by ice, induced us to seek shelter from it in Leopold Harbor. 
It too being barred, we entered Regent Inlet, and after attaining @ po- ' 
sition somewhat similar to Capt. Forsyth in the previous autumn, and 





prieties of international intercourse. 





finding the Inlet in the same condition in which he found it, were in- 
duced to go over to Port Bowen, and come to anchor for two days; 





then coming out, and again directing for Pt. Leopold, found it still 
closed against us. Being determined: to land there, notwithstanding 
the obstacles that presented themselves, I unfortunately became sepa- 
rated from the ship on the occasion. This was on the 9th September ; 
and it was the 17th of the following month, whilst busied in pre ng 
clothing, sleds and snow shoes for a work of search after the ship, that 
@ party from her arrived to inform me she had been carried into Batt 
Bay, and was there moored for the winter. I reached hereon the 25t 
of the same morth, and after making everything as snug and comforta- 
ble for the winter as our circumstances permitted, made preparation 
for journies. It was January before a sufficiency of sleds, snow-shoes, 
and winter clothing were got in readiness for first journey, and its 
5th before six of us could set out—that in the darkness of am Arctic 
piry mwas pad object was alike to visit Fury Beach, and make our 
ret deposit of provisions, in prospect of making a long spring journe 
psovided we should not find ‘conn there of those we Sonshie zh 
our road was one of the roughest—the ice on Regent Inlet being 
detached from the shore, confined us to a narrow space along lofty 
crumbling cliffs—we reached that scene of solitude in four stages. — 
Finding nothing there, returned in three more, thus making the jour- 
ney in one week, and having made our first deposit of provisions within 
a short distance of that point. Completing arrangements by the end 
of the month, we were now ready to take our final departure, bat rough 
weather coming on immediately after, were prevented from setting out. 
In the beginning of February, five of us having got severely frost bit- 
ten, whilst returning from thawing out supplies on one of those dread- 
ful mid-February nights when the thermometer would rise and fall 10 
degrees in as many minutes, occasioned a delay until the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, when six more of us set out, and reached Fury Beach on the 5th 
of March only, having been detained nearly a week in one snow-house, 
These were our only resorts at nights. During all our journies, we 
never enoumbered ourselves with tents. A second party from the ship 
arrivéd on the 7th, returned again to the ship on the 12th for further 
supplies; brought these by the 20th, and having by the 29th of that 
month got @ sufficient quantity of provisions as was required for the 
final spring journey, set out at this latter date from this rendezvous, 
with e'ght men as a fatigue party, as far as Brentford Bay, and having 
five with myself to perform the remainder of the journey. Separati 
with the fatigue party at this point, on the 7th of April passed throug 
a passage, of all those yet discovered the most likely to be the long- 
sought-for N. W passage, though it here runs 8. W. by N. E. ; tray- 
ersed a sea, or rather bay, of some 30 miles wide. The land ap 
continuous on our right on crossing, and struck a western un 
land. Travelling over one of the most uninteresting level countries E 
ever saw until we reached 100 deg. W. ; next directed for Cape Walker, 
which was reached on the 4th of May, and proceeded homeward via 
Pt. Leopold. We reached the ship on the 80th of May, after an absence 
of 97 days, and having inclosed in one circuit Sir James Ross's 600 mile 
winter journey of ’49, the greater part of Captain Austin’s South Wes- 
tern division’s work, and intervening Inlet. Of course, as our aim wag 
to find a 8. W. passage from Cape Walker, that Sir John Franklin 
could have followed, and going over so much land, for it was found 
continuous to Cape Walker, we came on no traces of him, or any of his 


y- 

On return to Leopold, though we had had exercise enough to keep 
our limbs straight, three of us had each a left one so contracted b 
scurvy, that we had to use staves, and the other three, though not ab 
fected to the same degree, also otherwise suffering from the same cause, 
At the ship the state of health was even still worse. More than half 
the crew were unfit for duty by it, and it had the effect of putting a 
stop to further search ; as by the time they were recovered sufficiently, 
it was necessary first to rig the ship, then liberate her by means of the 
ice saw. This was done by the 6th of August, when we came out, and 
directed north. Two days after were driven on shore in Elwin Bay by 
ice, but after lying on shore two days more, got off, and proceeded to 
Griffith’s Island. Passing Beechey Island, found the orth Star saw- 
ing into winter quarters at Erebus Bay. Sir Edward Belcher and Capt. 
Kellett were both gone by our arrival on the 19th, the former up Wel- 
lington Channel, the latter to Melville Island. From Capt. Pullen I 
‘had the particulars relative to the ‘“‘M’Lellan.’”” We bore away from 
Beechey Island on the 24th of August, and had again to come awa 





without Sir John Franklin’s papers, which I cannot but think are sti 
there somewhere. The middle ice opposed our return soon after pas- 
sing Pond’s Bay ina 8. E. course, but found a ready passage in about 
72 deg. 30 min. N., lat., the ice there being only in detached streanis. 
Afrived at Aberdeen, 7th Oct. W. KENNEDY. 
An Aberdeen paper says of Mr. Kennedy, andéthe prospects genere 
ally, 





informed us of having seen both your vessels passing South, in the : 


At the time he left Beechy Island, Wellington Channel was open and 
free from ice as far as the telescope could command a view, and it ig 
the opinion of Mr. Kennedy, as well as of the officers of the WVorth 
Star, that from the remarkable openness of the season, the searching 
squadron would occupy a more advanced position than any of the pre- 
vious expeditions could reach. Describing the state of this channel to 
Captain Penny, who is at present in Aberdeen, that gentleman express- 
ed his firm conviction that if the steamers are pushed forward with en- 
ergy they might get through at Bhering’s Straits 

The crew of the Prince Albert are all in good health and spirits. The 
expedition, it will be remembered, was fitted out entirely at the ex- 
pense of Lady Franklin, and, although it has not been successful in the 
main object of its search, the discovery of this new channel, and the 
search of Prince Regent’s Inlet and North Somerset will tend to con- 
centrate efforts now entirely on Wellington Channel as the only hope 
of discovering Sir John Franklin. 

Sir Edward Belcher thinks that Franklin did not hurry off from 
Beechy Island in 1846, as has been generally surmised. Here is an 
extract from his last letter to the Admiralty, dated August 14. 


Immediately on my arrival at Beechy Island, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Kellett, I proceeded with service parties, under the command of 
Commander Richards and Lieutenant Cheyne, to examine closel 
Beechy Island and coasts adjacent for records of the missing pea 
tion, but without the slightest incident of importance. After a most 
laborious search, including the lines of direction of the head boards of 
the graves, and head and foot, as well as at ten feet distances, and 
throughout the loose earth, no trace, not even a scratch on the paint 
work, could be traced. Upon very mature consideration, aided by 
Captain Kellett and Commander Pullen, I arrived at the conviction 
that no hurry in removing from these winter quarters can be traced. 
Everything here bears stamp of order and regularity; and although it 
is a matter of intense surprise, and incomprehensible to all, it is my 
firm conviction that no intention of leaving a record at this position 
existed. Other reasons occur to me for such determination, the prin- 
cip»l of which is, that Sir John Franklin would not consider this as a 
likely spot for inquiry, and it is evident that by mere chance only they 
happened to fall upon his traces. If I am asked why, my reply is that, 
at Cape Riley, or any other more prominent or accessible position, be- 
yond the discovery of former visitors, Sir John Franklin would place 
his beacon; certainly not here. 

The discovered graves of the dead will be remembered. A trace of 
the living has also, it seems, been found. A paragraph from one of the 
many summaries says : 


Lieut. Hamilton, in a letter addessed to Captain Kellett, command- 
ing H. M. ship Resolution, reports that at a spot called Caswell’s 
Tower, near Beechy Island, to which he and some other officers of the 
expedition had walked, his attention was attracted by one of Edwards” 
small potato cases, andfhe writes :— 

“On searching we discovered severai of Goldner’s preserved meat canisters, 
seven or eight wine bottles, a fireplace, and a small well; the bottom of it was 
lined with small stones. A pathway of large flat stones led to the well. No 
cairns nor documents were fuund. These articles evidently belonged to some’ of 
Sir John Franklin’s parties ; most probably a shooting party. I then ascended 
the tower, which is about the same height as Beechy Sound, but much steeper. 
Neither cairns nor documents were found.” 

Taken altogether, we look with profound interest for further informa- 
tion, whether it come through Behring’s straits, or from Baffin’s Bay. 
The former might come upon us at any moment. The latter, scarcely, 
until the autumn of next year. 


————=-- 


UTION OF PRAED'S CELEBRATED CHARADE. 
Many a curious reader, who has puzzled over the unknown prayer 





of Sir Hilary, will agree with us that the writer of the subjcined letter 


has at length discovered the long-hidden secret. It may be observed, 


| that the double sound and signification of the words employed are in 


harmony with the age and the scene of which Praed has treated, There 
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can be no possible occasion to reprint the original ; it has appeared in 
several shapes in our columns, within a year or two. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 


Sir.—The subject of Praed’s charade has recently been revived in 
some of the city papers, with various solutions ( as “ Rest-rain,” 
for instance,) which appear to be wide of the mark I beg to add 
another to the number ; and I send it to you, as it was in your columns 
that some years ago | first met with the charade which has puzzled so 
many. If it is not the solution, I a do not know what is. bey 
you will have the kindness to insert the charade here, to refresh the 
reader’s memory.—The two syllables uttered by Sir Hilary were, tide, 
Dieu ! (Help, Lord). This is the prayer. fid is undoubtedly needed 
for the small band of young and brave, who are to march out to fight, 
at dawn ; the dew (Dieu) will fall in a cold and quiet cloud on the 
bodies of the slain ; and Adieu (with which Aide-Dieu will, even when 
spoken with no inordinate rapidity, be almost identical in sound) is not 
unlikely on such an occasion to have been addressed 


To those whose sunbright eyes 
Weep when a warrior nobly dies. 


New-York, Oct. 28, 1852. 


w. iH. 8. 


Army. 


War-Orrice, Oct. 12.—13th Regt of Drags; Maj Bboy to be Lt-Col, b p, 
v Knox, who ret; Capt Gore to be Maj. b-p, v Doherty; Lt White to be Capt, b-p, 
v Gore; Cor Clayton to be Lt, b p, v White ; Cor Maclean, from 7th noe Gds, 
vo be Cor, v Clayton. 16th Lt Drags; Lt Halton to be Capt, b-p, v Dashwood, who 
ret; Cor Leader to be Lt, b-p, v Halton. ist Regt of Ft; Ens Scroope tobe Lt, 
w-p, v Carter, app Adjt; Lt Carter to be Adjt, v Ailix, pro. 3d Ft; Lt Ambrose 
hag Capt, b-p, v Warburton, who ret; Lt Arbuckle, from 19th Ft, to be Liv 
Morrison, who ex ; Ens Coussmaker to be Lt, b-p, v Ambrose 13th Ft; Ens 
Montgomery to be Lt, b-p, v Somerset, who ret- 14th Ft; Lt Newman to be Capt, 
, ¥ White, who ret; Ens Helyar to be Lt, b-p,v Newman. 18th Ft; Ens 
Gibbons to be Lt, w p, v Mostyn, who resigns. 19th Ft; Lt Morrison, from 3d 
Ft, to be Lt, v Arbuckle, who ex. 23d Ft; Sec Lt John to be First Lt, b-p, v 
Hall Dare, who ret. 25th Ft; Ens Harvey tobe Lt, w-p, v Priestley, app Adjt ; 
Lt Priestley to be Adjt, v Lane, dec. 31st Ft; Lt Spaight, from 9ist Ft, to be 
Liv ,whoex. 37th Ft; Lt Clatterbuck to be Capt, b-p, v Curteis, who 
ret; Ens Baker to be Lt, b-p,v Clutterbuck. 42d Ft; Ens and Adjt Drysdale to 
have the rank of Lt; Ens Robertson to be Lt, b-p, v Paterson, who ret. 44th Ft; 
Ens by to be Adjt, v Colpoys, dec. 46th Ft ; Capt Andrews, from h-p 
unatt, to Capt, Vv Child, who ex; Lt Hardy to be Capt, b-p, v Andrews, who 
ret; Ens Greer to be Lt, b-p, v Hardy. 47th Ft; Capt Fordyce to be Maj, b-p, 
v Sutton, who ret; Lt Armit to be Capt, b-p, v Fordyce ; Ens Maxwell to be Lt, 
b-p, v Armit. 53d Ft; Ens Helsham to be Lt, b-p, v Wedderburn, pro; Ens 
Firench, from 61st Ft, to be Ens, v Helsham. 57th Ft; Lt Stewart to be Capt 
b-p, v Croker, who ret; Ens Earle tobe Lt, b-p, v Stewart. 64th Ft; R Bate- 
man, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hurford, app to 80th Ft. 65th Ft; Eng Still to be 
Lt, b-p, v O'Connell, who ret. 71st Ft; Ens Charles Blennerhassett to be Lt, 
b-p, v Browne, who retires, 72d Ft; Lieut Windsor H Humphreys, from h-p 
al Canadian Rifle Regiment, to be Lieutenant, v Kellett, who exchanges. 
73d Ft; Ens Quin, from 16th Ft, tobe Lt, w-p, v Booth, drowned ; Ens Evans, 
be Lt, w-p, v Knox, pro; P Gibaut, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Evans. 80th Ft; Lt 
Boxer to be Capt, b-p, v Cumming, who ret; Ens Appleyard to be Lt, b-p, v 
Boxer ; Ens Harford, from 64th Ft, tobe Ens, v Appleyard. 83d Ft: Ens Al- 
cock to be Lt, b-p, v Sheils, who ret; A Holt, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Alcock. 84th 
Ft; Ens Coape to be Lt, b p, v R W Jones, who ret. 91st Ft; Lt Smyth, from 
3ist Ft, to be Lt, v Spaight, who ex. 99th Ft; Lt De Winton to be Capt, b p, 
v Brevet.Maj O’Connell, who ret; Ens Williams to be Lt, b-p, v De Winton ; 
Capt Stoney, from h-p Unat, to be Paymaster, v Pratt,dec. Rifle Brigade—First 
Lt Hon. G Elliott wobe Capt, b-p, v Evelyn who ret; Sec Lt H Tryon to be First 
Lt, b-p, v Elliott; See Lt Buller to be First Lt, b-p, v Cornewall, who ret. 1st 
wi —Lt Gan, frem h-p, 15th Ft, to be Lt, v Bagenell, app to 8th Ft; Ens 
Upson to be Lt, b p, v Gun, who ret; Ceylon Rifle Regt; Sec Lt Long to be 
First Lt, b-p, v Dwyer, who ret; G Hedley, gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Long. Ri 
Malia Fencible Regt; Lt Virtue to be Capt, v Calleja, dec ; Eas de Piro to be 
Lt, v Virtu; T Bonavia, gent, to be Ens, v de Piro. 
Unatt—Lt Nicolls, from 26th Ft, to be Capt, w p. 
Brevet Capt Andrews of 46th Ft, to be Majin the Army. Brevet-Maj Andrews 
of 46th Ft, to be Lt. Col. in the Army. 


War-Orrice, Oct, 15.—2d Regt of Life Gds ; Troop Corporal-Maj W Walker 
to be Qtmr, v W Allen, who ret onh-p. 6th Drag Gds; O Petre, gent, to be 
Cor, b:p, v Leslie, pro in 2nd W 1 Regt. 14th Lt Drags; Vet Surg W C Lond, 
from 17th Lt Drags, to be Vet Surg. v Caldwell, dec. 17th Lt Drags; S P Con- 
stant, gent, to be Vet Surg, v Lond, app to 14th Lt Drags. 8th Regt of Ft; Ens 
T B Grierson, to be Lt, b-p, v Robertson, who ret. 13th Ft; S L D Willan, gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Stone, who ret. 17th Ft; W D Tompson, gent, to be Ens, b-p, 
vSmyth, pro. 221 Ft; Ens W Cairncross to be Lt, w-p, v Bouverie, app Adjt; 
LtD P Bouverie tobe Adjt, v Goddard, dec. 23d Ft; H Anstruther, gent, to be 
Sec Lt, b-p, v Sayer, pro. 28h Ft; Lt Hackett to be Adjt, v Webb, whoresigns 
the Adjtcy a 33d Ft; J J Greenwood, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Kénrick, ce 
38th Ft; De Vic Tupper, geat, to be Ens, bp, v Vaughan, pro. 46th Ft; T D 
Forde, gent, to be Ens, b p, v Trockler, app to 75th Ft. 50th Ft; Maj-Genl Al- 
lan, C B, to be Col, v Lt-Genl Loftus, dec. 51st Ft; Capt Rice to be Maj, w-p, 
v Hare, dec: Lt Marston to be Capt, w-p, v Rice ; Ens Sargent to be Lt, v Marston, 
52d Ft; Lt Bourchier to be Capt, b-p, v Cuming, whoret; Ens Crosse to be Lt, 
b p,v Bourchier. 61st Ft; Lt Gen Reeve to be Col, v Gen Fraser, dec ; Ens 
Yonge, from 74th Ft, to be Ens, v Ffrench, app to 53d Ft. 7ist Ft; W Cubitt, 
gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Bleanerhassett, pro, 80th Ft; Ens Wilkinson, to be Lt 
w-p, v Freeman, dec. Sist Ft; J Deans, gent, to be Ens, b p, v Henley, app to 
52d Ft. 82d Ft; J White, gent, to be Ens b-p, v ae pro. 84th Ft; E 
Woolhouse, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Coape, pro. 86th Ft; Ens Cochrane to be 
Lt, b-p, v Cowper, who ret; Ens Neville, from 3d Ft, to be Ens, v Cochrane. 
88th Ft; E Webb, gent, tobe Ens, b-p, v Ramsden, app to 22d Ft. 93d Ft; Lt 
Fraser to be Capt, _ v Brevet Maj Lord Russell, who ret; Ens Sprot to be 
Lt,b-p, v Fraser. 96th Ft; J Whitty, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Alcock, pro. 

MeMORANDUM.—Assist-Surg M‘Mab, MD, of 69th Ft, has been superseded, 
being absent without leave. 








PAusic. 


Mrs. Bostwick’s Concert.—The complimentary concert given by this lady 
on Tuesday evening was well attended and presented many attractive features, 
including as well as her own singing, the performance of Mr. H. Appy on the 
violin, Mr. Siede the flutist, Herr Thillow the pianist, and lastly that of Miss 
Annie Oliver “ La petite fille du Regiment.”—Mrs. Bostwick had rather an ar- 
duous task in encountering critics who had so recently listened to merit of the 
very highest order, and we are pleased to think that her success was of a nature 
which was not only creditable in itself, but which must have afforded great satis 
faction to those friends at whose solicitation the concert was arranged. In the 
“ Gratias agimus tibi,” Mrs. Bostwick exerted herself to very good effect indeed ; 
it was interesting throughout, and encored with considerable ardour. That she 
did not succeed in inspiring the same interest and sympathy in some of her other 
solos, we cannot much wonder; it is very rarely that such selections frou Operas 
are sufficient to sustain the continued gratification of an audience, as executed by 
those who have at best only acquired the euphonious language of the original, 
and who are but imitators of the only people who can be said properly to under- 
stand them, the Italian Opera singers themselves. We are far, however, from 
desiring to be hypercritical in these matters ; we are much more anxious to hail 
something original in the way of music, and something worthy of a great and 
intelligent people. But with the exception of Mr. Abbot’s praiseworthy and too. 
little esteemed exertions in oratorio writing, some few things in the song and 
dance way, and the popular negro minstrelsy, we have met with searcely anything 
that even foreshadows the creation of what is worthy to be called an American 
school of music. Mrs. Bostwick is, we understand, an American ; and as such 
she merits the highest encomiums, for the zeal with which she has applied herself 
to her musical studies. She might study Madame Sontag, however, to much ad- 
vantage in the ballad school; we missed the light and shade and life which this 
great artist put into the song “’T'was within a mile of Edinboro town,” in Mrs. 
Bostwick’s singing of it. Her enunciation was also inferior to Madame Sontag’s, 
to whom even the language was foreign ; and in the last strain but one, where the 

elody dwells upon the tonic in alto before proceeding to the close, this note was 
epeated in each verse with an intensity and duration so precisely che same, that 
the effect of a great portion of the melody was absorbed by it, and its unity much 
impaired. In ballad singing the even flow of sound must certainly not be sacrificed 
to the language ; but yet language itself has great charms and power, and much 
depends upon a distinct yet simple and properly emphasized and varied arti- 
culation, 

Mr. Julius Siede accompanied Mrs. Bostwick very skilfully with his flute, and 
in the solo by Furstenau gave another good exhibition of his ability. —Signor Vietti 
we thought considerably improved since we lax: heard him ; his voice has gained 
in power, though perhaps he wasa little too anxious to test it.—Not the least in- 
teresting feature in this very excellent concert was the performance of Miss Annie 
Oliver, daughter of the band master of Her Majesty's 20th Regiment, La petite 
Fille du Regiment in realy. Her playing on the concertina was almost as won 
derful as anything we have heard or seen in the prodigy way, even in this season 
of prodigies; and the entire absence of anything like art or make-up in preparing 
the little creature for her nervous undertaking could not fail to meke a pleasing 
impression? In the sincerity and seciousness with which she bent her fair coun- 
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tenance upon the music before her, and her entire absorbtion in the subject, in 
spite of the uncomfortable position of her feet which certainly might have had 
some support to rest upon, we could not but think that she presented no nnfavour- 
able contrast to the petit maitre sometimes seen in Master Julien, in his capricious- 
ness about the tuning of his instrument, his dictation to his accompanyists, and the 
sharp eye which he evidently keeps upon his audience, 


HAVE WE HEARD THE ConTRaLTO ?—Attention is invited to the spirited com- 
munication which is subjoined, on the subject of contralto singing. It is evidently 
written by one thoroughly informed about the matter in hand, and from the know- 
ledge displayed and the amountof positive information given, the article will well 
repay perusal, on the part of the musical public and of Madame Alboni herself. 
The suggestiuns conveyed are as valuable as novel; and a concert (if such may be 
compassed), arranged as the writer desires, would certainly afford the means of 
enjoying Alboni’s singing to much more perfection than any opportunities we have 
had heretofore. The fact, that in order to give Alboni full scope in contralto sing- 
ing, we should be obliged to listen to much music entirely new to us but possess- 
ing the greatest merit, is in itself a strong point in the writer's suggestions. In 
one or two particulars we cannot fully coincide with the ideas thrown out; for 
though it must be acknowledged that in the common olla podridas of German, 
Italian, French, English, and other musics, which form the basis of so many con- 
certs, we lose by such mixtures much of the character and effect of the separate 
schools, we still think that a powerful orchestra and a good chorus are always 
valuable additions. How would an orchestra of half the usual size satisfy the pub- 
lie, who were grumbling at the paucity of numbers even in that led by Arditi ? 

A WORD FOR ALBONI. 


What classic story or fairy tale is that, where the hero has to submit to having 
his ears stopped, lest the voice of the Siren should vanquish his courage, and his 
virtue ooze out of his an ends 7_—We are that hero; and, resolutely stee!ing 
ourselves against the melody that still lingers in our ears, we assume a Rhada- 
manthus air and sit in judgment on the departed spirit of song. 

It is very wrong to be carried away by Alboni, because this gives us no spot on 
which to stand, when we would move that “ Diva” tolend usher attention, But 
we now ask justice at her hands, and contralto music from her lips. We regard 
ourselves as frustrated of our dues, in that many and various sopranos have 
charmed us, on this side of the water, whilst the Columbus of contraltos is Madame 
Alboni herself. Would any one believe it, to read her programmes? Wherein 
do they materially differ from those of Cinti Damoreau, Jenny Lind, Catherine 
Hayes, or Sontag? We have seen indeed the programmes of Sontag and of Al- 
boni, side by side, and identically the same. Is this fair to us—to let a spirit of 
rivalry interfere with a perfect exhibition of her powers? We give in, as regards 
flexibility, sweetness, agility, and method; in these Alboni’s voice has nothing to 
ask of a soprano. Why then push the matter so far as to seek to usurp the songs, 
which by presenesc right exhibit only soprano capabilities? “ Casta Diva” is, 
so to speak, unworthy ofa legitimate contralto; but in the touchstone of the si 
bémol syncopé nothing but the glassy quality of the soprano can give the martel- 
lement us full effect. Trauspose it a quarter of a tone, and the character of the 
passage degenerates: this is in factthe point of ‘‘ Casta Diva” as a soprano cava- 
tina. How much more at home Alboni would be in the beautiful cavatina from 
the “ Crocciato in Egitto,” in which Velluti, the best judge of music that ever 
lived, made Malibran débuter in London, before she came to America. It opens 

loriously on ut below the line, and dwells there a half bar, giving full scope to 
the contralto effect. If Rovere can’t sing the part of Assur, he should be replaced 
by one who could second Alboni properly, and allow her to give the famous con- 
tralto duett from “ Semiramide,” “E, dunque, vero.” We have no sympathy with 
Rovere'’s incapacity. There may be such a thing as too much toleration; nor 
should the old Catalani story of ‘ma femme et mes quatre poupees” be repro- 
duced here by whoever has the arrangement of Madam Alboni’s troupe. Let 
also those terrible choruses return whence they came; they do but “split the 
throat of melody, and crack the ear of time.’’ Stop those eternal long-winded 
overtures ; dismiss half that bellowing orchestra. Let us have a concert of wind 
instruments, to repose our vexed ears. A duo from “ Belisario,” between the 
tenor and bass, would replace Rovere’s manifestations in Figaroto great advan- 
tage. But surely artists know all this better than their public. They only need 
a‘ flapper in their Laputa,” and they shall have it. We reapecielly suggest a 
prigramme for a visionary concert by the spirits of Alboni, Sangiovani, and 
Rovere. 


March from Macbeth, .......... caisarenanet Re Sn Verdi 
San GIovanni.—A te diro negl’ultimi singhozzi; Roberto 

BN ss 5 0.60 beeseamnndescnncecnsebeseccsccéees eee Donizetti. 
ALBon1.—Oh quante lagrime ; Donna del Lago, .......... Rossini. 
RovERE.—Bravo, bravo, il mio bel core; Elisire d’ Amore, Donizetti. 
ALBonI AND RoveRE —E dunque vero, audace ; Semira- 

MEME, cococesece Secescses ertbedoneus wecsescecseve esses Rossini. 
Selections from Lombardi, by Orchestra,.............-.0. - Verdi. 
San Grovanni.—lo l’amai; Parasina, ........... aseetee Donizetti. 
ALBONI AND Rovere.—Ah! tu non sai; Margherita d' An- 

JOM, sccccccece eerceee Cc ccccccccccccccccecccce Soocce - Meyerbeer. 
RoveRE AND SANGIOVANN1.—Claudio. Claudio, ritorna fra 

le braccie paterne; Elisa e Claudio, ..........s000-e0- Mercadante. 
ALBONI.— Mio pianto rasciuga ; Rondo with variations, Mar- 

Gherita d' Anjou, .ccccccccccce ecccccce Ocecccecccesces Meyerbeer. 


In addition to those above mentioned, we may add the following cavatinas, 
written for Contralti—‘ Ah! s’estinto ancor in vuoi,’’ from Mercadante’s Donna 
Caritea ; “Giovinetto Cavalier,” from the Crocciato, by Meyerbeer ; ‘‘ Grazie, 
clementi Dei!”’ by Mercadante, introduced by Pesaroni in the Crocciato; “ Le 
m'abandoni,” from his Nitocri ; “‘ Pensa alla Patria,”’ from Rossini’s [taliana in 
Algeria; and the Brindisi, from Verdi's Macbeth. From these we should be 
able to determine whether Alboni really is a contralto singer. 

It is as well to state at once how little faith we have in any result to spring out 
of this most righteous representation, which we have been moved to make. 
Singers, although dependent on the public, invariably disregard remonstrance 
mildly put. Our opinion has been freely given, in no idle spirit of cavilling, hut 
from an earnest luve of art aud a sincere admiration for its priestess, Alboni. But 
we shall perhaps do well to refute at once the only excuse that can be made for 
the evil at which we would strike. It will be said that so little contralto music 
exists, that it is difficult to abide only by that, in making out a programe. The 
grain of truth in this, is that it would really require some deviation from the beaten 
track; we should be compelled to listen to new music, at least new to the Ameri- 
can public. But how joyfully should we hail a necessity that would throw open 
to us the parts of Malcolm in the “ Donna del Lago,” and of Ricciardo in “ Ric- 
ciardo e Zuraide,” both being operas composed expressly for Contralti, by Ros- 
siui, who was the father of all contralto singing. It is not perhaps generally 
known that, so late as 1826, the Velluti tribe sang the parts now filled by Con- 
tralti, a revolution accomplished by Rossini without difficulty, under the fostering 
genius of the incomparable women then first created, as it were, by this new 
school of music. Gafforini, Malanotte, Marcollini, Mariani, Pesaroni, Pasta, and 
Malibran, made up a group of Contralti destined to impress a stamp on these com- 
positions of Rossini. Alboni-belongs to this family ; and in seceding from her 
contralto position will plant no new laurels for her brow. In fact, the opposite 
nature and sense of a contralto from a soprano execution is perhaps scarcely 
enough understood. The contralto demands a large manuer and a dramatic enun- 
ciation, in keeping with the grave tones of the chest voice. The spirit of a pure 
contralto, like Alboni’s, rejects all ornament in its slightly melancholy. accent, 
when it would make its way straight to the heart. It is eminently a voce simpa- 
tica ; and we do not ask to be astonished by its flexibility—we expect to be touched 
by its tone. In.this respect the music of Meyerbeer has greatly the advantage of 
Rossini’s, who rarely allows a nove 10 be drawn out, without some process of still 
vaulting, tointerfere. An indifferent singer may produce great effect in Rossini’s 
Operas ; it requires an artist like Alboni to interpret Meyerbeer in h‘s earlier 
compositions. We would especially point to the “ Creeciato,” although many 
of his inedited operas such as * Romeida e Costanza” are written for Contralti. 
His music is almost entirely unknowu in this country, and we rather fear not 
too well known in Italy. With a more exacting public, there would soon be 
better programmes offered, and above all something new to vary the sameness 
of the late Concerts. 
_ We have a faint idea that in this plain speaking we have placed ourselves 
in the attitude of Caspar in the incantation scene of “ Der Freischutz,’” when 
every ball that he casts calls up a legion of chattering demons and threatening 
shapes. We claim however to keep within our charmed circle, and raise the 
devil with impunity, so we get our end. 


Mr, EIsFELD's Chassic QUARTETTE SOIREES.—The public are reminded 
that the first of the present season of these concerts takes place this evening in 
Niblo’s concert saloon, This announcement will be enough in itself to those who 
know what perfect enjoyment is held out ia these truly classic entertai 
quieter perhaps, but full as complete as any. Those who wish to become acquaint- 
ed « ith the most refined and elegant portion of the whole instrumental school n.ust 
remember that there are only six of these soirées in the season, 


wrama. 


BRoaDWAaY THEATRR.—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams have been the reign. 
ing stars at this house during the week, and have succeeded in drawing respect. 
able if not crowded auditories.—Mr. Williams has long been an especial favourite 
at the minor theatres in the city ; and throughout the country he has attained a 
popularity not inferior to that of the ablest representatives of Irish characters. 
His very successful engagement at the Broadway last season fully estabtished 
his claims to be ranked with the Collinss, the Hudsons, and the Broughams of that 
school of acting ; and indeed in the strictly low Irishman—the Jackeen, the Rap- 
paree, or the stolidly simple Milesian specimen, the genuine Pat—he even tops 
his competitors. He is a careful artist withal, and has enough of originality and 
freshness in his acting to render his performances as acceptable as they are 
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amusing. Mr. Williams, we believe, is not an Irishman by birth, but he has 





—_ ed 
seized with admirable facility and truthfulness all the salient points of Paddy’s 
versatile and quick temperament, and that too without a slavish devotion to sta - 
conventionalisms, or servile imitation of previous models. His portraits es 
out therefore as originals, not copies. There is a dash too of vigorous, 
impulsive acting about him, singularly American in its relish, that tells amazing] 
well with his audiences. Iu one of his most popular pieces, “ Ireland as it ned 
this is strikingly illustrated. His Ragged Pat, a genuine sample of the aie, 
hearted Irishman of our times, is as near a fac-simile of the class &8 We can well 
conceive.—Mrs. Williams is undoubtedly a genius ; for not only does she support 
the Irish characters in her husband's pieces with creditable effect, she is equally 
happy in the personation of a variety of parts which she assumes and fills up 
with much skill. Her crowning excellence, however, is in a line which is unique 
and almost exclusively her own. We mean her Yankee Girls. These are indeed 
inimitable. They ure her most popular representations here; and we will ven- 
ture to predict, that in London they will make her fortune. She has seized every 
shade of the veritable Yankee mind ; and has done it with iufinitely more truth 
and amusing effect than the male specimens who have therein acquired celebrity, 
for the latter have all thrown in a broad dash of the caricature to aid their effects. 
We have seen one or two persouations by Mrs. Williams that are as true to 
nature as though the veritable personages were transferred to the stage. We 
allude especially to her part in ‘* The Custom of the Country,” an ingeniously 
constructed little piece of Mr. Walcot’s. We mention this part, for it was most 
carefully rendered by the lady, not overwrought, and altogether divested of that 
tendency to exaggerated coarseness, which occasionally detracts from her merits. 
Mrs. Williams has sprung a new dramatic mine ; it will rest with herself to work 
it into areal Eldorado. At present she has full and sole possession. 

We have little of special criticism to expend on the performances generally at 
this house during the week. The company have had little opportunity for dis- 
play, in the pieces which they have been called upon to assist in. Next week we 
shall have an opportunity of noticing their efforts more at large, as Miss Julia 
Dean commences an engagement un Monday next, and the plays which this popu- 
lar young actress selects are such as to test the abilities, and call for all the talents, 
that the Broadway has at its command. 


hearty, 


Burton’s.—Mr-. Burton certainly does what scarcely another manager in New 
York can do, he fills his house every night, and with old stock pieces that he has 
run, season after season! The philosopher's stone is no chimera ; Burton has it, 
and turns the veriest dross into gold. Lucky man!—On Thursday evening was 
represented for the first time this season the old comedy “ Begone dull Care.” It 
is by Morton, and in his usual vein, lachrymose and sentimental. The plot is soon 
told. A certain young gentleman, Young Revel (Fisher), is a sad dog, and very 
dissipated ; his father, of course, Old Revel (Burton), a nabob, comes all the way 
from India tu save him by turning,"or seeming to turn, a sad old dog. The son is 
extravagant, and the father becomes more so ; the hair of the dog is good for the 
bite! He gives fetes, wins a boat race, makes love to the young virgins, gambles 
away his estate—and saves his son by so doing! But there is an under-plot, in 
which figures a young farmer, Frank Ryland (Dyott), and his pretty sweetheart 
Fanny (Miss Hill). He is a noble fellow, this Frank, as all Morton's countrymen 
are, and addicted to making very long and very virtuous speeches, which bring 
“the gods” down. Fanny has one point which she runs into_the ground-througn 
the first scene, and then forgets altogether—everything with her is “so genteel !”’ 
Thompson, or rather Bobby Buttercup, vld Revel’s Yorkshire valet, bas another 
which he also makes the most of; he has “a good heart.’”-—To say that such ma- 
terials, and we have given a fair hint at them, are not the things to make a good 
play out of, is to say what everybody must feel. For our part, we siall steer 
clear of Morton in the time to come,— And the play went off badly then? inquires 
some one, Not at all; it is a good acting play. There are one or two parts cr 
sketches of parts in it, which can be turned to good account by old and skilful 
hands ; and they were so turned on Thursday evening. Bobby Buttercup, what 
there is of him, was well rendered by Thompson ; and Old Revel what there was 
of him too, was capitally given by Manager Burton, who in one or two scenes was 
really fine. That horn-pipe at the close of the second act, danced by him in sailor 

attire, was a masterpiece. We were not previously aware that the light bom. 
bastic toe was among his many acquirements. The houses have heen crowded 
and promise tocontinue so. A new farce written for Mr, Thompson is announced, 
We shall see it next week, if it lives till then, and report of it, and other matters, 

W artack’s—Such ample justice was done to this house in our last week's 
columns, that we must be brief now.—Kenney’s “ Spring and Autumn” has been 
revived, for the sake of Mr. Wallack’s Rattle, one of his choicest characters, and 
which it would be superfluous to criticise. It is just as close, neat, pointed, and 
unexaggerated as ever.—Mr. Blake’s Sir Simon Slack is excellently made up 
and personified, having the additional merit of not reminding us of that string of 
old gentlemen, who, when enacted by the same artist, are apt to bear too strong a 
family likeness.—Mrs. Blake, too, does her part well ; but it seems to us, either 
that her dialogue has been injudiciously cut down, or that she fail:, in the second 
Act, to throw a varied expression into her surprise and anger, whilst her husband 
is rattling away. A few interjaculations appear to be wanting, as connecting 
links.—Mrs. Brougham is a dashing Mrs. General Dartmouth ; she would be 
the better, however, if she could totally forget her favourite part of che Nipper. 


N1BL0's.—The comedy portion of the entertainments at this house have been 
materially strengthened by the representations of the veteran Browne, whose Ro- 
bert Macaire, still continues to be the surest card. It retains nearly all its origi- 
nal perfectness of artistic finishing and cool naturalness; and, aided as it is by 
the richly comic Jacques Strop of Sloan, becomes a real gem of modern melo- 
drama.—On Tuesday evening, ‘The Love Chase” was revived in three acts, to 
introdace Miss Fitzpatrick and Mr. Browne, in the characters of Wildrake and 
Constance. The lady has but recently recovered from a severe indisposition, 
traces of which were perceptible in her performance of the joyous, witty Con- 
stance. Miss Fitzpatrick is the best-dressed woman we have now upon the stage. 
She is also a pleasing and lady like actress; but she lacks that soul and spirit, 
which are all important for duly sustaining the high round of characters that she 
is at present attempting. Constance, in particular, requires just precisely those 
qualifications in which she is most deficient.—Mr. Browne, too, is quite out of his 
element, in Wildrake. He must eschew the juveniles. It is not every veteran 
actor, who is endowed with the perennial attributes of “the Wallack.” Mr. 
Browne would have made an admirable Sir Wm. Fondlove ; but he was only a 
mediocre young Wildrake. The other parts were but feebly represented, if we 
except the pretty Mrs. Sloan, in Lydia, and the correct T'ruelove of Mr. Wheat- 
leigh, With comedy so admirably rendered as it is this season, at Burton’s and 
Wallack’s, Mr. Niblo will find that even his audiences grow fastidious. 

We have noticed at times lately thinner houses here than there used to be ; but 
ean scarcely attribute it to any decrease in the mania for the ballet. The theatre 
itself is so commodious and picturesque, and this species of entertainment is so 
slight a drain upon one’s intellect, that its charms are inexhaustible if they be 
well set forth. But this they have not altogether been. For instance, “ an ori- 
ginal Grand Ballet” was produced last week under the name of “ The Caliph of 
Bagdad.” There was one single scene only; and will the reader believe that it 
consisted of a bit of an oriental painted back-ground, eked out with a bit of farce 
“ property,” in the shape of a closet and painted book-shelves? There was no 
attempt at good keeping—in truth a more contemptible tableau was never exhibit- 
ed; and very well was it matched by the poverty and inefficiency of the orches- 
tra. If the Manager does not brush up his establishment in these particulars, the 
fash:onables will begin to vote Niblo’s dreary ; and it is easier to keep that fickle 
tribe, than to lure them back, when once their fiat goes out.—We did purpose 
drawing some attention to the many danseuses, and attemptinz to classify them ; 
but the task istoo delicate. The prime favourite still seems to be Madamoiselle 
Pougaud. The place of seconda donna may fairly be disputed.—There are also 
some he-dancers who are at times applauded ; but of them we cannot speak, as 
our antipathy to the whole race induces us always to scrutinise the spectators or 
have a gossip with a neighbour, during the masculine pirouettes and entrechats. 
In respect to the general talents and displays of the united troup:s, we can only 
remember thatthe Cachuca, promoted from a pas seul to a figure for the entire 
corps, makes a lively and ainusing change; and that the Yota Aragonaise loses ef- 
fect in the same degree, by being adapted for six in place of four. Stick to the 
old number, Mr. Ballet-master, if you please. ; 

Next week, Madame Anna Bishop commences a round of Operatic perferman- 
ces. She will be assisted by Miss Rosa Jaques, Mr. Augustus Braham and Mr_ 
Leach, and Signori Strini and Guidi. A powerful orchestra and chorus is engag 
ed, the whole being under the able direction of the veteran Mr. Bochsa. Flo- 
tow’s “ Martha” is announced for Monday. It is an entire novelty. 
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Notices of New @lovrks. 


Mr. G. H. Whitney of Providence has published » small volume of 
poems, by Robert Nicholl. Ever since the days of Burns, and we know 
not how long previously, our good neighbours the Scotch have been 
producing poets; but as yet, they have produced none equal to the fa- 
mous Ayrshire peasant. Greater writers have they had, as Hume 
and Robertson and Scott, and those who have written English better 
than Burns; but none who have written so well in the Scottish dialect, 
though there has been no lack of these last, as Hogg and Cunningham 
and Motherwell can attest, to say nothing of the later and lesser poets, 
whose name is Legion. It does not come within our province at pre- 
gent, to inquire at length why this happens; and so we content our- 
selves with one suggestion, which is that the comparative dearth of good 
Scottish verse may in part arise from the habit of attaching too much 
importance to the peculiar national dialect. Some who woo the Muse 
appear to fancy that the charm lies therein, and not in the thought 
which is embodied beneuth it. This is a mistake. To substitute “sair” 
for sore, ‘‘ mair” for more, and ‘‘a’” for all, may indeed tickle Scottish 
ears, but will scarcely move Scottish hearts. A way of testing this is 
to strip the dialect entirely away, and let the thought, if there is any 
left, stand on its own merits in bare plain English. Then if there be 
any poetry, we shall see it; and if there be not, we shall see the value 
of words. Burns and the best Scotch poets will bear this test, and 
come out like refined gold; the lesser of course will not.—But lest we 
should get out of our own depth, where most of our Scotch readers would 
not be up to theirs, we will say no more on this head, but come at once 
to the volume before us. And mournful volume it is too, crude and 
imperfect, telling the old story of genius, poverty, and early death. Its 
author, Robert Nicholl, was the son of a poor Perthshire farmer, and 
his early years were passed in tending herds, and in reading books 
which he used to carry under his plaid. When he was twelve or thir- 
teen he began to write verses, and to contribute to the columns of 4 
country newspaper. To further his prospects in life he afterwards ap- 
prenticed himself to the wine business, and to study of Cobbett’s 
Grammar,—two rather incongruous employments—and began to read 
Milton and Jeremy Bentham, writing verse and prose himself whenever 
he found opportunity for so doing. Then he joined a debating society, 
as is still the custom of aspiring young men, and wrote a short radical 
story with a long romantic name. Then he became 4 Radical, and 
wrote largely for the Liberal newspapers, delivered lectures, made 
speeches, and did many other things too numerous to mention, not for- 
getting the publishing of a volume of juvenile verse.—Failing to estab- 
lish himself in the circulating library business, he resolves to visit Lon- 
don and make his fortune, as genius always does. But first he goes to 
Edinburgh, and becomes acquainted with Tait, of the Magazine, the 
Howitts who were then travelling in Scotland, and others of the literati. 
At last he obtains the editorial chair of the Leeds Times, a Liberal jour- 
nal, with a salary of £100 a year. He works hard on the paper, kills 
himself in fact, and increases its circulation; marries a woman of his 
own station, to spend the money that he hasn’t got ; makes more speeches 
and delivers more lectures ; writes poems early and late, good, bad, and 
indifferent; and finally, after two or three years’ laborious poverty, 
dies, completely broken down, at the age of twenty-four.—Such was 
the life of Robert Nicholl, a promise and not a fulfilment ; and such in 
many respects is his poetry. For the most part it is in the Scottish 
dialect, and on a variety of topics, illustrating the manners and cus- 
toms of the peasantry, in national points of view, and in the world-wide 
matters of feeling. Love, in its various developments, patriotism that 
old Scottish virtue, regret, sorrow, death,—these are his usual themes; 
and well does he oftentimes sing of them. Careless his poesacertainly 
are; how could they well be otherwise? but they are likewise simple 
and natural, and full of pathos and feeling. Some of the songs strike 
us as being fine; and his great power in landscape painting should be 
particularly noticed. But with this, and whatever else relates to Ni- 
choll, many of our Scotch readers are doubtless aiready acquainted, 
and many more will doubtless become so. For the present, we must 
content ourselves with recommending this edition. 

“Comparative Physiognomy, or Resemblances between Men and 
Animals,” is the title of an octavo, just issued by Mr. Redfield. Its 
author is James W. Redfield, M.D., who has undoubtedly hit upon a 
subject for which scores of readers will be found prepared. Who 
amongst us has not occasionally and casually likened a friend, a stran- 
ger, or & passer-by, to some member of the brute creation? Who may 
not once in a while believe that he even detects in the mental organi- 
zation of his acquaintances some affinity with the characteristics of 
@nimils? Now this train of fancy Mr. Redfield would reduce to a 
system ; but we doubt whether the subject be not beyond his capabili- 
ties, or whether it be in itself capable of such methodizing as he at- 
tempts. Nevertheless, readers may be highly entertained by his 
ingenious parallels, though at the same time they refuse assent to his 
doctrines, when pushed so far as he has pushed them. At any rate, 
without his abundant and very clever wood-cut illustrations, he would, 
it seems to us, make but few converts; nor is it difficult for a shrewd 
and able artist to further this theory, by a slight humanizing of his 
brute pictures and a slight brutalizing of his human portraits The 
double tendency to caricature may not be at the moment perceptible ; 
although on turning to the strained elucidations of the text, a candid 
inquirer will scarcely fail to detect it. Let us add that, in point of 
execution, these illustrations, which are more than three hundred in 
number and which in fact constitute the chief attraction of the book, 
are deserving, with few exceptions, of close examination and of high 
praise. We commend them therefore to notice accordingly. 

It is many weeks since we told our readers that, having vainly en- 
deavoured to find a sustained interest in several early numbers of 
Dickens's ‘‘ Bleak House,” in course of republication by the Harpers, 
we had abandoned the idea of following it through to the end. No. 8, 
however, fell lately in our way, and we made another attempt to trace 
in it what one has a right to expect from a professed and distinguished 
novelist. We were partially pleased, and partially disappointed. There 
is certainly more of the old Dickens’ vein; isolated scenes and bits 
show the master’s hand ; the comic and the pathetic are here and there 
skilfally and artistically blended; and in these respects there isa 
decided improvement. But on applying to it a tolerably fair test, we 
must pronounce it still a failure ; for, the perusal and the recognition 
of a host of old acquaintances raised in us no one particle of curiosity 
as to how the latter had been occupied throughout the intermediate 
numbers. Is not the test afair one? There is still another. The pages 
have extended to 884; do we feel the smallest concern in the fature 
and final disposal of this infinity of personages, who remind us for all 
the world of the stock-in-trade of a well-found Punch and Judy man? 
We must honestly say, not the least. The exhibitor rings the changes 
on them unceasingly ; now he pulls one string, now another ; up jumps 
@ clown, or @ pantaloon, or a priest, or a doll. Some are natural, 
many grotesque, not a few tricked out and occupying too prominent a 
place. We have laughed at them once, twice, thrice; and shall pro- 
bably do so again and again, so long as the exhibition lasts. But does 
the spectator carry away any permanent recollection of tale, or plot, 
or working of passion, or influence of character upon events’ We trow 





not. And so perchance it will be, when “ Bleak House” is finished— 
it never can be completed—and when it is puffed in entire form, as the 
best (because the latest) work of the brilliant author of the Pickwick 
Papers. 

The other new publications on our table, though numerous as usual, 
will not tempt us into lengthened disquisitions on them.—Why, for in- 
stance, should we follow Mr. F. L. Olmsted through his second series 
of “‘ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England?” He seems 
to be a shrewd, sensible, practical kind of man, who in the course of his 
pedestrian tour saw much that is overlooked by the common run of tra- 
vellers; but the bandying of international squibs and the development 
of international prejudices cannot tempt us to reproduce them, although 
sometimes pungently put. The fact is that if an American’s views of 
England were made exactly palateable to an Englishman, and vice versa, 
the book that contained them would probably be a tame affair.— Messrs. 
T. Cowperthwait & Uo., of Philadelphia have sent us a very acceptable 
duodecimo, being ‘‘ Selections in Poetry, for Exercises at School and at 
Home,” edited by Epes Sargent. The caterer’s name promises a feast 
of good things ; and it may honestly be added that the promise is ful- 
filled. There is judgment and taste evidenced in the choice; as ther® 
is in rejecting what is too much hacknied.—‘* Poems” by Mattie Grif- 
fiths, now first collected, are published by Messrs. Appleton in one 
slender volume. Their author cultivates a somewhat melancholy Muse; 
and if we cannot flatter her regarding ‘ signs of genius,” ‘‘ exquisite 
melodies,” and so forth, we may at least say that there is a gentleness 
and a plaintiveness running through her effusions, that betoken much 
feeling and poetic sensitiveness.—‘*‘ Parisian Sights and French Prin- 
ciples, seen through American Spectacles,” anonymously published by 
the Messrs. Harper, is the title of one more volume on France and 
Frenchmen. It contains far more truth and morality than Mr. Abbot’s 
absurd history of Napoleon which is contained in Harper’s Magazine, 
and is indeed a curious and entertaining little work. It is copiously 
set off by wood-cuts. Perhaps, the information which it conveys and 
reproduces need not be obtruded before the eyes of the world; but on 
the other hand, writers such as Mr. Abbot ulready mentioned, and Mr. 
Headley, the trumpeter of the Marshals, have so poisoned the minds of 
the public as to the real condition of things in France, that it is well to 
have a little plain speaking.—Mr. Redfield has published, in two vol- 
umes, ‘‘Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs,” by John Kenrick, A.M., an 
elaborate and careful work, in which the accurate research and wonder- 
ful discoveries of modern travellers in regard to monumental inscrip- 
tions are made the foundation for the historical resumé here presented. 
The work invites the attention and investigation of scholars —A small 
work by Joseph Banvard, published by Messrs. Gould & Lincoln of Bos- 
ton and called ‘‘Romauce of American History,” almost speaks for itself. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Capt. Smith, and Pocahontas, figure amcngst the 
personages ; and amongst the localities are the English Plantation at 
Jamestown, the Spanish Colony at St. Augustine, and the French Settle- 
ment at Fort Carolina —Those who are familiar with Mr. J. T. Headley’s 
dashing, reckless, off-hand style of biography will not wonder that we 
pass unnoticed his ‘‘ Lives of Winfield Scott and Andrew Jackson,” is- 
sued by Mr. Scribner. Mr. Headley always seems to us a man who 
has not done justice to his talents, although we believe that he has 
even now a very large concourse of readers.—We must not fling 
aside a host of ‘‘ monthlies,” and consign a few novelties to the dry 
list of receipts, without a word in favour of our old friend the Lon- 
don ‘* Art Journal,” a regular visitant from Mr. Virtue. The engrav- 
ing of ‘‘ The Tired Soldier,” from Goodall’s picture in the Vernon Gal- 
lery, and “‘ The faithful Messenger,” from the statue by 8S. Geefs of 
Antwerp, both in the October number, cannot be too highly lauded. 

Books Rece1veD.—Humboldt’s ‘‘ Cosmos,” Vol. IV. Harpers.—Five Years 
in an English University, by C. A. Bristed. Putnam.—Heads and Hearts, by 
the author of Cousin Cecil. Dewitt.—Progress of Naval Architecture, by Darius 
Davison.—Our First Mother. Scribner—The Planter’s Home, by R. Cris- 
well. Fanshaw.—Contentment is better than Wealth, by Allce B. Neal. Ap 
pleton.—Archibald Cameron, or Heart Trials. Scribner —Northwood, or Life 
North and South, by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. H. Long-—The Adventures of Lilly 


Dawson, by the author of Susan Hopley. Stringer § Townsend.—A Digest of 
English Grammar, by L. T. Covell: First Lessons in Book-Keeping, by J. H. 


Palmer. Appletons. 
Hine Arts. 


Tue Bryan GALLeryY.—( Second notice).—One of the very choic- 
est things in this collection is No. 64, a male portrait, by Rembrandt. 
The Catalogue says of it, ‘‘in the manner of his Lesson in Anatomy,” 
which intimation may be of service to the few who are versed, not only 
in the general style of this admired artist, but also in the details of his 
most celebrated works; but the uninitiated, upon whom such informa- 
tion is thrown away, do not need it, in order to attract their eyes to the 
picture. It is very rarely that perfection is so nearly attained; and 
yet at the same time, the subject being simply the head of an elderly 
gentleman, it is not easy to particularise its distinguishing qualities or 
to define the charm with which it is invested. The truth is that in high 
excellence there are no prominent points ; all is harmonious and tending 
to the completeness of the whole. The spectator may amuse himself 
in analysing the source of his satisfaction, and portion out his praise 
between the drawing, the colouring, the texture, the expression, and 
soon: we cannot undertake to do it for him.—Very near the above 
hangs a very faithful copy of Rembrandt’s “Tobit and the Angel,” 
which is considered one of the gems of the Louvre. Now, although in 
the main we can honestly swim with the stream of public opinion, and 
find by experience that in the world of Art what is really best isso re. 
puted, yet we are not ashamed to confess that this picture is none of 
our favourites. Fora certain harmonious richness of colour, and for 
the exquisite management of light and shade habitual with Rembrandt, 
it may indeed be remarkable ; but beyond this we have nothing to say 
of it, unless it be that it contains much slovenly drawing, and that the 
angel is wondrously strong on the wing. It may be “ flat burglary”’ to 
treat a masterpiece so cavalierly, but it is our wont to speak plainly. 

Next in numerical order comes Peter Paul Rubens—almost at times 
a Michael Angelo in the robust grandeur of his conceptions, and anon 
almost a Raphael in the grace and delicacy of his tints. Is it because 
these diverse characteristics cannot be blended, that he does not hold 
place with either the one or the other? Let that pass: we must take 
him as we find him here; and no one can easily miss him. Conspicu- 
ous, at opposite ends of the first room entered, hang a couple of speci 
mens of him, both large in size, one gross, and one terrible in subject 
On the left is ‘** Susannah and the Elders,” gross and to our eyes unna- 
tural in its treatment, and with little to redeem it but that marvellous 
texture cf flesh with which Rubens could clothe his female figures that’ 
would otherwise be absolutely repulsive.—The vis-a-vis is ‘* Hercules 
strangling the Nemean Lion,” a subject better fitted to the masculine 
grasp of the artist, but not exhibiting such decided signs of being his 
own work. The muscular development of Hercules may be well studied 
by those who from taste or knowledge can pass opinion upon its fidelity 
to Nature. It is a curious circumstance connected with the somewhat 
doubtful origin of this picture, that the group of which it is made up 
is reproduced in a small battle-piece, No 63, by Querfurt of Vienna. 
It appears as a colossal, out-of door, sculptured work, mounted on a 
rough and lofty pedestal. For speculations on this coincidence, as for 
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refer enquirers to Mr. Bryan himself, in whom enthusiasm and pro- 
found knowledge of Art do not seem to have overshadowed a simple 
regard for truth. We find his confidence in the originality of what he 
exhibits, varying from absolute certainty to reasonable conviction. — 
We pause only on Rubens, in order to point out No. 70, “ Portrait of a 
Knight of the Order of the Golden Fleece,” the very reverse of the dis- 
agreeable pictures just mentioned. It may want the exquisite finish, 
the roundness of form, and that prominence from the canvas, so appa- 
rent and so charming in the Rembrandt eulogised above; but in its 
tenderness of touch, and as the likeness of a probably thoughtfal and 
somewhat nervous- minded man, there is in it much that shows @ master’s 
hand. Though the two differ widely in mode of treatment, each style 
seems the very best that could have been adopted for representing the 
character portrayed. 

Ruysdael stands high in the list of Dutch landscape painters; but 
there is nothing here that shows him to much advantage. Nevertheless, 
No. 75, a “* Distant View of Harlem,” should be looked at carefully. 
It is a dull picture and might be overlooked ; but it is a singular in- 
stance of the manner in which a real artist can bend uncongenial mat- 
ter to his purposes. Straight lines broken by a few ridges, and under 
a leaden atmosphere, do not afford much apparent scope for an agreea- 
ble picture ; but the sense of difficulties overcome will gain upon you, 
if you bestow something more than a casual glance upon this specimen 
of Ruysdael.—That Snyders, the famous Flemish animal painter, has 
been emtirely outdone by our English Landseer, may sound like a rash 
assertion ; but we have not the smallest hesitation in making it. We 
can find no absolute merit in the hounds grouped beneath a tree, in No. 
78. What a flatness of surface throughout! Whatspiritless ‘‘ varmint” 
the dogs seem to be! Where are any of the nine lives of the cat-a moun 
tain, who is looking down at her enemies from the bough of a tree just 
about as high as a goose-berry bush? The dogs are scarecrows, though 
Snyders may not be to blame for that ; he may have painted them as he 
found them; and they may be presumed to be dead-beat, since the only 
tolerably-painted one of the lot lies asleep. Still, an artist in these 
days who should not throw more expression into his animals, than Sny- 
ders has done here, would run the risk of becoming a biped starveling. 
Portions of his ‘Still Life,” No.79, are far superior. Remark especi- 
ally the couple of artichokes, which are as natural as they well can be, 
and which make one wish that Master Snyders had turned his attention 
solely to making inanimate objects live on his canvas, in preference to 
placing thereon live animals, inanimate.—Now across the room again 
to Jan Steen, whose only picture, ‘‘ An Interior, portraits of himself 
and Family,” will please you, if you take it from a moderately distant 
point of view, and do it the justice not to hurry overit. How the many 
figures stand out in relief, one from the other! How few colours are 
employed! How full of character are the faces! How nicely gradua- 
ted the distances throughout! The subject is not a pleasing one—a 
woman undergoing the operation of bleeding—but the treatment and 
general effect are worthy of the painter’s name.—F rom several pictures 
by Teniers, we select an ‘‘ Incantation,” No. 81, as a very fine speci- 
men of his abilities. The manner in which the two sole human figures 
are elaborated, whilst the many magical and accessory objects are gene- 
ralised—not only in finish, but also in tone and colour—is singularly 
effective, and sets Teniers on higher ground than that which he usually 
occupies. It must have been painted in his best days. His “ Village 
Féte,” No. 82, we like vastly, and it has more of his evident touch than 





its fellow, No. 83, which has somewhat the air of a close imitation of 
his style. Is it our fancy, or is it the truth, that Teniers generally 
gives an undue preponderance to his heads, when he groups many figu- 
res together? Sometimes they consequently remind you of a series of 
portraits, to which bodies are attached. Still is he a master in his line. 
What entire boorishness in hisboors! What rusticity in his peasants! 
What truth in their attitudes! What skilful and harmonious blending 
of colours !—We only notice further, No. 86, his ‘* Parable of the La- 
bourers in the Vineyard.” The Lord of the Vineyard, seated, and the 
Labourer leaning on his spade, are well painted; the other figures, 
except perhaps one head red-capped, are common-place enough. And 
here we might take offence at the wheel-barrow in the foreground and 
the modern look of the houses, were it not that the Dutch painters, in 
localising Scriptural scenes amongst themselves, have only done ag the 
Italians and other masters have done before them. Herein, possibly, 
they were deliberately conscientious. To suppose them so acting from 
ignorance were absurd; for although no Murray in those days had 
published a Hand-book for the Holy Land, yet Teniers knew well enough 
that Jerusalem was not Leyden, and Paul Veronese did not seriously 
imagine that the Annunciation took place in the splendid saloon of a 
Venetian palace. No; they and others localised what they painted— 
unwarrantably and injudiciously, it may be—in order that the appeal 
to their untravelled and unlearned countrymen might be direct and 
easy of comprehension. With modern geographical knowledge comes 
of course the Orientalising of Bible illustrations. 

Very quaint and very beautiful in parts is No. 87, a portrait of our 
William III, by Terburg. The accessories seriously injure its effect, 
for either from being badly painted originally, or from having been 
but recently brought out by the process of cleaning, they fail to take 
their due places in the whole, and in fact eneumber the figure.— But 
we must hasten on, entreating the reader not to fail in admiring Wil- 
liam Van Der Velde’s exquisite Marine View, No 88.,in which he will 
see the very perfection of cloud: painting and aerial effect, and farther, 
one of those suggestive pictures in which what is intended to be conveyed 
is less worked out in detail than left to the imagination. Look also at 
the laughing boy in a “‘ Landscape and Italian Ruins” by Weeninx, No. 
92, which as a whole is made up of good and bad parts, though we care 
not to dwell on them.—Of Wonvermans we have nothing to say; and 
therefore close our hasty and imperfect notes of the Dutch and Flemish 
Schools by high praise of two more pictures, unnamed in the Catalogue. 
One is modern, an Interior of a Cottage, by Vanden Eycken ; the other 
is old, and represents John the Baptist preaching to a motley group ag- 
sembled about a ruined temple. In what is called the German School 
we omit some very curious samples of very early art, which will be of 
interest to a few and only a very few readers; and content ourselves 
with singling out No. 99, ‘‘ A Miniatare Portrait, in the style of Gerard 
Dow,” as one of the very choicest gems in the whole gallery. The ex- 
traordinary blending of the most careful finish with great freedom and 
breadth of effect is not to be described. We do not deal in hyperbole; 








information on congenial topics connected with the Gallery, we must 


but pronounce it, nevertheless, to be marvellous. The painter is Bal- 
thazar Denner, hitherto unknown to us. 
Of the Italian and French Schools we shall hereafter speak. 


Proressor Satrier’s DiorAmMas.—A series of half-a-dozen disgol- 
ving views have been added to the charming and popular cosmoramas, 
which we have often recommended to the public. The addition is varied 
and pleasing ; the introduction of figures as the night advances is best 
geen in the view taken near the Pyramids. As a whole, there is no Ex- 
hibition in New-York, better deserving of patronage. 

et 


“A HISTORY OF TRIAL BY JURY.” 


The following is one of many notices of a volume lately published in 
Londca, under the above title. Its author is described as William 
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Forsyth, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and author | than almost any other country. Besides these subjects, cognate to his- 


of “ Hortensius.” 


. . —_ ing on the professional, as the proper province of a jury, the question 
Although it is only in England that “‘ trial by jury” has ae aro of unanimity in the verdict, the advantage or disadvantage of the Scotch 
tion, yet ite principle seems inherent in the human min «5 * tag emt form of “‘ not proven,” and the social and political effects of the insti- 
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the Na ~~ ee illeg Fae tnnact of @ubsesten te alr times with the manner of an advocate—so difficult to shake off when it 

nations if free. , a 
tribe among the Red Indians, the analogous institutions of the ancient | 
eee at Seeder inf he Te eg Ft Rca clghae pom | tution of the decision ofa judge for that of a jury really amounts 
In “ Athens or free ne ¥ the a position was at one time greatiy in vogue amongst some of the fol- 
. . th ays even tne ot lowers of Bentham, when they had more the ear of the public than 
ecvarings of serene ‘pees Se noes ee erlesile of satiling | they have now. The incidental effects of our jury system, which, like 
equality—as the . “- r he Teenie the dncile that of our municipal system, trains the mass of Englishmen to public 
ublic injuries by the Ph etal ete prineiple Me s d seem to | PUsiness, and forms so strong a barrier to the centralization and des- 
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The free mind, wher- 


sustained and developed itself through the various st 


inducted into our jury-box. or 
had the same right of trial by his fellow-citizens. 


for private quarrel 
rest as much in character as in circumstances 


tory if not exactly historical, Mr. Forsyth enters into discussions verg- 


tution. In these disquisitions Mr. Forsyth argues fairly and ration- 


professional bias which is charged upon English lawyers, and some- 





has become habitual. 
The occasionally mooted question of jury-abolition,—for the substi- 


to its abolition,—is of course considered by Mr. Forsyth. This pro- 


otism of the Continent, was overlooked in their arguments. Probably 


ever found, appears willing to encounter the labour and trouble and Prag aha heey ar ee hy pat Py “my Rgds me nly apee- gatherers associated themselves with the periodical gatherings of traders 


odium of judging; the slavish mind shrinks from self decision, wil: 
lingly delegating everything to a superior. It would be a curious 
subject of inquiry, and form a worthy additional chapter to a future 
edition of Mr Forsyth’s book, to endeavour to trace what races want 
the germ of trial by jury—whether the Celt had it, whether the Negro 
has it. The history would also be improved by going more fully into 
the widespread existence of the essential institution amongst the nume- 
rous peop es which have possessed its germ. Mr. Forsyth’s professional 
calling has somewhat narrowed his views on the philosophy of the 
question, and he sticks a little too closely to its /ega/ archeology. 

Up to the present century, trial by jury was unhesitating!y con- 
sidered an Anglo-Saxon institution, and by many ascribed to that 
mythic personage of the British constitution Alfred the Great. Closer 
research under the guidance of a critical spirit has dissipated many 
such delusions, and thrown a clearer light upon much that was obscure. 
Some modern antiquarians have doubted whether the jury in its pre- 
sent form was really owing to the Anglo-Saxons. In one point Mr. 
Forsyth goes further than those sceptics; he denies that the English 
jury existed in its modern shape for several centuries after the Con- 

uest. The first recorded recognition of a now established pncieyes 

at the jury ought not to regard any other evidence than what has 
been tendered in open court, is as late as Henry the Fourth, though 
the jury itself seems proved to be of an earlier date. 

“The earliest record extant of a trial by a regularly constituted juraia is, I 
believe, that of an action of ejectment between Edward I. and the Bishop of Win- 
chester in 1290, respecting the right to the custody of the Hospital of St Julian at 
Southampton. It is found in the Rot. Parl. i.19. It may be interesting to give 
the names of the jurors who gave their verdict for the King,‘ in cujus rei testt- 
montium’ they affixed their nt Thomas Peveril, Henry Attecruche, John de 
Langele, John Pers, Thomas de Vyneter, Walter de Letford, Nicholas Gese, 
Adam le Horder, Hugh Sampson, Henry le Lung, John Wrangy, and Juhn Page. 
At this time the pleadings in an action were identical with those at the present 
day. See an action of trespass brought by the parson of Chipping Norton against 
another parson, fur turning him out of his house on a Sunday. Rot. Parl. i. 96. 
There the sheriff is directed to summon twenty four jurors.” 

Mr. Forsyth’s conclusion is that the English jury is of indigenous 
growth. The original germ may doubtless be traced in the Teutonic 
or Scandinavian institutions, while the stock on which it was grafted 
was Anglo Saxon; but the men whom we now call jurymen were in 
those ancient times, and under that simple system of society and juris- 
prudence, witnesses, whose testimony was the verdict, because their 
oaths went to establish the common knowledge of the neighbourhood 
as to ownership of land or other visible property of those times It 
was chiefly in what would now be called civil actions that trials in our 
sense took place. In criminal matters, the trial of a man taken with 
the maner, or, in Anglo-Norman law French, the mainour (hand work) 
was very summary ; and cases resting upon complicated evidence were 
not, 80 to speak, tried at all; recourse being had to the ordeal, of which 
the reader of Hume will remember a pleasant account. Rude as the 
knowledge of the neighbourhood (vicinetum) may seem to us, it was 


is better qualified to weigh its bearings than twelve men taken promis- 


where there is much difficulty in deciding upon the simple fact, ay or 
no, we believe it will generally be found to be so doubtful in itself that 
men may fairly differ upon the question, and the decision of a judge be 
not more satisfactory than that ofa jury. It is by no means clear that 
tne judge would not acquire or display countervailing defects, such as 
Mr. Forsyth points out. 


‘* Supposing, however, that we were to abolish it, what tribunal are we pre- 
pared to substitute in its place? Are we to throw the burden upon the judges, 
and make them, like the Scabini of the Franks, decide disputed facts as well 
as expound the law? But it may well be doubted whether this would in the 
end effectually secure the great object of judicial inquiry, pomaely the discove- 
ry of truth. To say nothing of the exhaustion of mind which would be felt by a 
judge called upon in the rapid succession of cases tried at nisi priusto weigh con- 
tradictory evidence and halense opposing probabilities,—although it may sound 
paradoxical, it is true, that the habitual and constant exercise of such an office 
tends to unfit a man for its due discharge. Every one has a mode of drawing in- 
ferences in some degree peculiar to himse!f. He has certain theories with res- 
pect to the motives that influence conduct. Some are of a suspicious nature, and 
prone to deduce unfavourable conclusions from slight circumstances. Others 
again err inthe opposite extreme. But each is glad to resort to some general rule 
by which, in cases of doubt and difficulty, he may be guided. And thisis apt to 
tyrannize over the mind when frequent opportunity is given for applying it. But 
in the ever varying transactions of human life, amidst the realities stranger than 
fictions that occur, where the springs of actions are often so different from what 
they seem, it is very unsafe to generalize, and assume that men will act according 
to a theory of conduct which exists in the mind of the judge. 

“ I am satisfied also that the concurrence of the people in the administration of 
the law, through the medium of the jury, greatly increases the respect and rever- 
ence paid to the judges. In deciding upon facts, opinions will necessarily vary, 
and judges, like other men, are liable to he mistaken in estimating the effect of 
evidence. mip | one thinks himself competent to express an opinion upon a 
mere question of fact, and would be apt to commeut freely upon the decision of a 
judge which on such a question happened to be at variance with his own. _ It is 
easy to conceive cases where much odium would be incurred if in the opinion of 
the public the judge miscarried in a manner which they thought themselves as 
well able to determine as himself. From this kind of attack the judge is now 
shielded by the intervention of the jury. He merely expounds the law and de- 
clares its sentence: and in the performance of this duty, if he does not always es- 
cape criticism, he very seldom can incur censure. So that De Tocqueville is 
strictly right when he says, * Le jury qui semble diminuer les droits de la magis- 
trature, fonde réellement son empire ; et iln’y a pas de pays ot les juges soient 
aussi puissans que ceux ou le proee entre en partage de leur priviléges ?” 

‘Moreover, the tendency of judicial habits is to foster an astuteness which is 
often unfavourable to the decision of a question upon its merits. No mind feels 
the force of technicalities so strongly as that of a lawyer. It is the mystery of his 
craft, which he has taken much pains to learn, and which he is seldom averse to 
exercise. He is apt to become the slave of forms, and to illustrate the truth of 
the old maxim—qui heret in litera heret in cortice. Now, a better corrective for 
this evil could hardly be devised than to bring to the consideration of disputed 
facts the unsophisticated understandings of men fresh from the actual business of 
real life. imbued with no professional or class prejudices, and applying the whole 











perhaps the best evidence that could be had, when the simple nature 
of Anglo-Saxon life is realized to the mind; nay, it is even now very 
evidence in out-of-the-way places, where all that a common man 

or does is known to his neighbours. 

‘In the simple state of society which existed in the time of our Saxon fore 
fathers, transactions between man and man were conducted with a publicity and 

ness of which we have now no example. Sir Francis Palgrave has well and 
eloquent! described the mode in which evidence was thus perpetuated in early 
times. ‘The forms, the festivities, and the ceremonies accompanying the hours of 
joy and the days of sorrow which form the distinguishing epochs in the brief chro- 
nicle of domestic life, impressed them upon the memory of the people at large. 
The parchment might be recommended by custom, but it was not required by 
law ; and they had no ones to consult, no books to open. By the declaration 
of the husband at the church-docr, the wife was endowed in the presence of the 
assembled relations, and before all the merry attendants of the bridal train. The 
birth of the heir was recollected by the retainers who had participated in the 
cheer of the baronial hall ; and the death of the ancestor was proved by the friends 
who had heard the wailings of the widow, or who had followed the corpse to the 
rave.’ Payments were made in the presence of the Hundred court, that all the 
istrict might be able afterwards to testify to the fact; and the charters and deeds 
were usually witnessed by a number of persons the most interested in the grant, 
and therefore the most likely to remember it. On one occasion when a hyde of 
land was given by the monastery of Ely to Gdnoth, a monk of Ramsey, for his 
good offices in terminating a troublesome dispute, he cut off four pieces of turf 
and laid them on the altar of St. Gregory in his convent, in the presence of a crowd 
of witnesses, in hujus mere donationis argumentum. Secrecy and concealment 
were deemed to be almost conclusive evidence of fraud or crime; and as such 
they were treated by the Anglo-Saxon law. Thus, ifa person being on a journey 
were to make a bargain suddenly without any previous intention, (unmyndlunge,) 
and without having declared it when he rode out, he was to make it known on his 
return; and if it was for live stock he was with witness of his township to bring 
itto the common pasture. And if he did not do this before five days he was to 
forfeit the cattle, ‘ because he would not declare it to his neighbours,’ even al- 
though he had really bought them in the ne of legally named witnesses, and 
the ealdor of the hundred were satisfied that this was true. .So also if a man from 
afar, or a stranger, were to go out of the highway into some by-path or wood, and 
did not then shout or blow a horn, he was to be accounted a thief, either to be 
slain or redeemed with his wergild.” 

To prove his conclusions respecting the slow indigenous growth and 
the final establishment of our existing jury, Mr. Forsyth travels over 
a very wide field. He surveys the ancient tribunals of Scandinavia 
and Germany ; considers more elaborately the judicial system of the 
Anglo Saxons and the Anglo. Normans, till the settlement of the Jury 
in its ange form, when, ceasing to be witnesses, they became judges 
of evidence, perhaps about the reign of Edward the Third. Through- 
out the whole of this exploration Mr. Forsyth displays keenness of per- 
ception and calmness of judgment, set off by a clear and agreeable 
though somewhat diffuse style. Whether he really succeeds in estab- 
lishing his main position—the perfectly indigenous character of the 
jury as an institution—may admit of doubt; because he sets out with 
too narrow and technical @ definition. No doubt, the theory deduced 
from the modern principle is true, applied to a modern jury—that it 
nue of the fact, not of the law. Still, even in modern practice the 
ine is not easily drawn. In all criminal cases, the jury, by deciding 
upon the intent as well as upon the facts, really does apply the law; 
80 likewise it passes judgment in all civil cases where damages are con- 

Among the simple if not barbarous manners of the ancient 
Northmen and Germans, it seems difficult to believe that a distinction 
which in practice we, law and judge ridden people, cannot maintain 
now, should be maintained in the wilds of Scandinavia and the forests 
of Germany a thousand or fifteen hundred yearsago. Grant Mr. For- 
syth’s theory touching a jury, allow the probability of that theory be- 
ing carried out by the rude forefathers of the peoples North of the 
Rhine, and his position is clearly established. But we think the essen- 
tial principle of jury trial larger and deeper. It consists, we appre- 
hend, in this—that every man shall have his case tried by his fellows, 
not wholly by state or king appointed functionaries, though the pre- 
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power of their minds to the detection of mistakes or the disentanglement of artifice 
and fraud. The jury acts as a constant check upon and corrective of that narrow 
subtilty to which professional lawyers are so prone, and subjects the rules of ri- 
gid technicality to be construed by a vigorous common sense.” 


For the decision of a fact ay or no, the determination of an intent or 
animus to be deduced from facts, or the assessment of damages for some 
social injury which does not admit the application of any certain test, 
we believe a jury to be the best tribunal, as Aristotle considers the 
judgment of the whole audience to be better than that of the best judge 
amongst them, however inferior each individual may be singly. Juries, 
no doubt, commit errors, and have their class and personal prejudices : 
but would a judge be free from errors or prejudices? and would not the 
sense of personal responsibility press too heavily upon him in some 
cases, from which a jury is by its numbers free to a great extent? In 
fact, this personal irresponsibility of juries is pushed too far, and seems 
to be one great source of rash, inconsiderate, or perverse verdicts 
Publicity is the essence of our constitution, especially in matters of 
justice. The judge, the counsel, the witn-sses, not only come visibly 
before the audience, but before the world with names at full. Jury- 
men alone of all our functionaries discharge their duty anonymously ; 
and to this obscurity may be traceable not doubtful or mistaken ver- 
dicts, but those verdicts which shock common sense. Of course no res- 
ponsibility can endow a man with faculties which he does not possess ; 
all it can do is to make him more careful in the exercise of the faculties 
which he has ; and to get this fully out of a jury, their names and ad- 
dress should form a regular part of the proceedings. It may be said 
that if the daily press were to do this, it would be improperly bringing 
the jury before the public. Such an argument is merely begging the 
question; which is, should we maintain an anonymous tribunal? In 
reality, it is not consideration for juryman, but negligent habit that 
governs the daily press. In cases of great political interest, where the 
tactious passions of the community are excited, and the most conscien- 
tious discharge of their duty is most likely to make enemies, the names 
and addresses of the jury are conspicuously paraded, without any sense 


of delicacy or regard for the interests or feelings of the jurors.— Spec- 
tator. 
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Books FORTHCOMING In Lonpon.—After a period of some months, 
remarkable for the paucity of new works, the publishing season seems 
to have commenced in good earnest, and the annouacements of the 
eee publishers promise a great variety of new and interesting 

ocks. In fiction, the list may with propriety be headed by Mr. 
Thockeray’s tale, the “* Adventures of Henry Esmond,” which is, we 
understand, nearly out of the printer’s hands. Considerable curiosity 
is, of course, excited about ti.is first long work of so popular a writer, 
published ina oa form. Mrs. Trollope has a tale, ‘* Uncle Walk 
er,” in the press ; Miss Kavanagh, one called ‘‘ Daisy Burns ;” and new 
novels are announced by the authoresses of ‘‘ Emilia Windham,” and 
‘* Mrs. Margaret Maitland.” The first portions of the “* Memoirs and 
Diary of the.Poet Moore,” edited by the late Premier, will appear pro- 
bably at the end of the present month, and will be one of the most im- 
portant works of the season. The ‘Memoirs of Sir Hudson Lowe” is 
again announced as in progress ; but public curiosity has been so often 
excited and disappointed about this work, during the last twelve years 
that its actual publication will be necessary to induce a belief in its 
existence, at all events, in a form ft for publication. Sir Archibald 
Alison’s continuation of his history will be ready in November, and 
will require to be indeed well done to keep up tue reputation of the 
author of the most succeseful historical work of its extent ever pub- 
lished. Among the graver historical works, we are also promised ‘* The 
Lives and Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex,” and the conclud- 
ing volumes of the “ Grenville Papers.” Miss Agnes Strickland is hard 








to her accurate and amusing pen, the ‘ Life of Mary Queen of Scots,” 


cuously from the crowd: and in occasional cases thisis true But nese both in Burope and in Asia. 
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which has long been promised, again appears in the advertisements, but 
without any definite time mentioned for its publication. We allude to 
Mr. Croker’s ** Life and Works of — 

We have been able only to mention by name a selection of the new 
works and new editions that will appear in the course of the approach- 
ing season. They are, altogether, so numerous and attractive that our 
libraries and book clubs will have enough to do to keep pace with 
them.— Court Journal. 





—_——@———— 
COMMERCIAL FAIRS IN INDIA. 


Fairs will soon be obsolete in Europe. Even the great fair of Leip- 
zig sees its glories begin to pale in this day of railways. Fairs belon 

toa time when there are no roads, or but few, and those indifferent 
and where there is no permanent efficient police. Travelling and the 
carriage of goods are then arduous, tardy, expensive. Men travel ag 
little as they may, and travel in crowds for mutual protection. The 

make assignations to meet on certain days at certain places. Thieves 
and impracticable countries are as sure to render the operations of 
trade periodical as the snows and ices of the North. Priests and tax- 


brought about by the necessities of society, and gave them complete- 

An important element fairs have 
been in the operative causes blended together to promote civilisation. 
But they seem to have done their work over the greater part of Europe. 
New modes of intercourse and business are superseding them. 

Not so in Asia. Of this the Anglo-Indian Government are aware, 
and have ordered that two great fairs shall be held annually in Scinde ; 
one at Kurrachee—the Alexandria of *‘ young Egypt,” as some have 
affected to call the delta and lower valley of the Indus; and one at 
Sukkur—some three degrees further north, where the native routes 
from Malwa and Delhi to Beloochistan and Candahar cross the Indus. 
The idea is a good one. The native traders of these regions are accus- 
tomed to frequent fairs. The bad roads and anarchical state of society 
in the surrounding countries render this mode of trading a necessity ; 
and fairs are still associated in the minds of the dwellers in the valley 
of the Indus and the adjoining territories with periodical religious mi- 
grations. Judiciously conducted, these fairs may contribute material- 
ly to develop the trade of the Indus; for it must not be forgotten that 
it has yet to be developed. The commercial capabilities of the Indus 
regions have been grossly puffed ; at first as a decoy to draw off atten- 
tion from China, and when the monopoly which the East India Company 
enjoyed in the commerce of that nation was first assailed ; and latterly 
from habit. When men have contracted a habit of exaggerating and 
telling fibs, they cannot atonce get ridof it even when they know it’s 
uselessness. 

The benefits of these fairs will first be felt in India: to be successful, 
they must be worked by the natives, or by Europeans settled in those 
regions. It is premature to invite the direct co-operation of Manches- 
ter, as would appear to have been done, from what passed at a recent 
meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. The trade at such 
fairs is a detail trade. It must be left to the native merchants, and to 
the American half. traders, half-whalers, or to the Anglo Indian spe- 
culators in the ‘‘ country trade,” who are beginning to visit the mouths 
of the Indus and the coasts to the east and west of them. The effect of 
their operations will be to stimulate industry, increase wealth, estab- 
lish orderly and honest habits in those countries. Hence will ensue an 
increased demand for the goods consigned from thiscountry to Bombay; 
increased demand from Bombay for consignments from our home manu- 
facturers and merchants, and in time a direct trade between this coun- 
try and Scinde will spring up ; but this consummation would be rather 
retarded than accelerated by the premature interference of our home 
speculators on the business of the Indus. The large capitals and whole- 
sale transactions of English merchants and manufacturers are ill adapt- 
ed for Scindian peddling ; it must be left to the classes enumerated 
above, with whom time is of little account, and who make as much of 
the sale of a dozen bales of cloth as a Manchester man of the consign- 
ment of thousands. 
The Sukkur fair seems more certain of immediate success than that 
of Kurrachee. It is in the immediate neighbourhood of Shikarpore, 
already a centre of native commercial enterprise; the bills of the 
Shikarpore money-dealers are as good as cash as far as Herat or Calcut- 
ta. The current of trade (such as it is) that ascends and descends the 
Indus, crosses at Sukkur the current of trade which flows backwards 
and forwards from Anglo-India to Beloochistan, Affghanistan, and Per- 
sia. Nature and the habits of society have already made the district 
& permanent rendezvous of merchants. The work is more than hs/f 
done to the hands of the Anglo-Indian government. At Kuftachee the 
existing trade is a thing of yesterday and accident. It has followed 
our army, and may follow it to other quarters. It does appear, how- 
ever, that an independent coasting trade to that spot is growing up ; 
and the experiment of making Kurrachee a permanent centre of traffic 
deserves & fair trial. 
It is of good augury that theAnglo-Indian Government is not attempt- 
ing todo toomuch. It promises traders no more than protection from 
violence within the limits and during the time assigned to the fair, and 
facilities in obtaining sites for their booths and tents. Native govern- 
ments might have turned to account the religious observances of the 
country; but that our peculiar relations and connexions forbid us to 
attempt. Native governments would have made the fair subservient to 
fiscal extortions; that the sagacity of our rulers in those quarters has 
kept them back from essaying. But something more may be done than 
merely to establish an efficient police on the spot. It was not such lo- 
cal protection alone that made the great fairs of Germany so effective 
in promoting industry and introducing more efficient government ; the 
system adopted in the territories wherein the fairs were held, and in 
others more or less remote, of protecting merchants bound to the fairs 
by granting them convoys, increased the numbers of those who ventur- 
ed to them, and served as the rudiments of a police. It will be worth the 
while of the Anglo-Indian Government to organize a system of convoys 
for traders visiting these new fairs, within its own dominions, (for 
Scinde and the Punjaub are not the most orderly of countries,) and by 
negociations to stimulate the neighbouring tribes and Governments to 
follow their example. By these means the rudiments of police and 
more efficient administrative government may be introduced in these 
regions, in the same way that they were introduced in Europe in the 
rude feudal ages. Persons and property will gradually be placed in 
greater security ; the development of civilization and material wealth 
will be accelerated.— Spectator. 

—___» —_—_— 


Tue Yacut “ America” in EnGLAND.—This celebrated craft still 
figures in the London papers, the following letter addressed to the 
Editor of the Times having appeared therein. 


Sir.—As you were so obliging as to give insertion to a former letter 
of mine on the subject of the yacht America, I will request the favour 
of you to give insertion in your widely circulated journal to the pre- 
sent.—The yacht season is drawing to a close, and soon the beautiful 
vessels of the yacht class now afloat will be dismantled and laid up for 
the winter. ‘ : 

Much has been said and written both for and against the America, 
the accuracy of which accounts [ do not feel myself called upon to 
enter i: to any lengthened details either to confirm or refute. Suffice it 
for me, as the owner of the America, to say, that up to the present 
moment no challenge has been sent to me by those who have altered or 
Americanized their yachts, or by those who have not, to test the powers 
of the 4merica ina match. Since what ha: been affirmed by some in con- 
versation, and by others in written communications to the newspapers, 
as to the result of the Ryde : egatta, I certainly did expect that, either 
from those who have at great expense altered their vessels with a view of 
enabling them to compete, as it was understood, with the 4merica after 
their signal defeat of last year, OF from those who, after the defeat 


at work upon, perhaps, the best subject that has ever presented itself! of the America this year, seem inclined to think she had been 





her researches amongst contemporary documents have enabled her to 


give a completely fresh interest to this almost hackneyed, but still fas - 
cinating period of history. 


In travels, Mr. Layard’s « Fresh Discoveries in Ninevah” will take 
gives . A Fortnight in rg on 

ing and graphi ‘as. oglish- 
man’s Residence in Abyssinia.” ; os posh a te oe 
looks well, as does the “ Voyage of the Meander in the Indian Archi- 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall is 
ng ** Pilgrimages to Eng- 


Of the long expected continuation of Macaulay’s ‘* England,” we as 
yet hear nothing. Can it be that his investigations into the character 
of the pet idol of his party, William of Orange, have compelled him to 
pause in his progress ’—Another work of great interest and importance. 











abilities—I say I certainly did expect challenges 
vent peony | ‘in for a farther trial of her, to prove whether she 
was or was not entitled to the high opinion which had been formed of 
her qualifications. Nor can I account for this in any other way than 
that the old proverb, “ Discretion is the better part of valoar, has 
been pretty generally acted upon. However this may be, no offer to 
sail a match with the 4merica has been received by me from any Eng- 
lish yacht owner or yacht builder. A challenge has been given 


” although by a new name, Mr. Parkyns,| by the owner of the Swedish yacht Swerige, and immediately ac- 


cepted. 3 a ’ matin 
has been kept afloat and in sailing order since I beca 

te, a age! her last September, and during that time it has been my 
wish to afford all who desired it the opportunity to see her, to a 
her, and to make sketches and drawings of her, if they leased, W pe- 
ever I can do so consistently with personal and other indispensable _— 
siderations. And I was, at the same time ready to entertain any pro 
posal to sail her against any other properly qualified vessel. 





1852. 
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Taking into consideration the many imitations that have been made, 
or attempted to be made, of the peculiarities of the build of the Ame- 
rica, I, as a yacht owner, ages from all personal feeling in the mat- 
ter, have felt desirous that the effect of such imitations should be as. 
certained in some decisive manner, because herein the question seems 
to be involved as to the superiority of the American or English modes 
of building craft for fast sailing, and other important and essential 
qualities. I do not see how the above question can be better or more 
satisfactorily settled than by a fair trial of sailing with the America. 
I, therefore, now challenge the yachts of all countries—America ex- 
cepted—not exceeding the 4merica in tonnage, to sail with my yacht, 
for a sum not less than £500, and not more than £1,000, on any day 
and in any place—in short, over any course (the inside of the Isle of 
Wight excepted) that would give scope for testing the sailing qualities 
of the America and her opponents, under all points, in a nine knot 
breeze. 

I beg, in conclusion, to state that this challenge will be open until 
the 15th of November, and cannot be extended beyond that day, as the 
America (if she be still my property) must go into harbour to refit for 
another trip to the Mediterranean. I remain your obedient servant, 

Yacht dmerica, R. V. Y. Club, Ryde, De BLaQuiere. 

Isle of Wight, Oct. 11. 

The match with the new Swedish yacht, already mentioned in our 
columns, was sailed on the 12th inst., and won by the merica. She 
beat her opponent by about twenty minutes in a course round the Nab. 
Light, within side the Isle of Wight. The accounts add that the winds 
were light and baffling, with a prevalent fog, so that no importance 
was attached to the result. 

Two other competitors have, however, appeared in Mr. Craigie who 
owns the Volante, and Mr. Macintosh owner of the iron yacht Dis. 
owned. For the sums respectively of £500 and £1000, they have taken 
up the challenge published by Lord De Blaquiére; and they have 
named a course in the Thames usually sailed over by the London 
amateurs. This is from Erith to the Nore and back, a river course, 
much eubjected to tidal influences, and wherein small size and light 
draught of water may tell favourably. From the spirit of Lord De B's, 
letter, this sort of match would scarcely suit him, although his stipu- 
lation for a nine-knot breeze would give him a certain advantage over 
smaller vessels. 


Sirs or Tea.—There is little variety in China. One town is so like 
another in all respects, that a stranger would have some difficalty in 
detecting a difference. A description of one inn serves for all houses 
of entertainment. On each side of the hall in which Mr. Fortune dined 
there were, as he informs us, small sleeping apartments. Subsequent- 
ly putting up for the night at an inn, he was the occupant of such a 
detaitary. The comfort of the room may be imagined from the follow- 
ing description. It was 12 feet square, and contained two beds and a 
table. It had no window, and no aperture for the admission of light ; 
but the front boarding was not carried quite so high as the roof, so 
that a dim light streamed in from the top, or through the doorway 
when the door was leftopen. The floor was earthen and uneven, and 
the walls were besmeared with tallow and dirt. Such was the ordina- 
ry sleeping apartment, while on his travels, of the outer barbarian! A 
description of one Chinaman may also, we fear, be taken as a fair sam. 
ple of the whole community. Mr. Fortune reluctantly confesses that 
no dependence whatever can be placed upon their veracity They have 
no idea of telling the truth unless it suits their interests; indeed they 
rather prefer lying than otherwise, and when his interest renders lying 
necessary the happiness of the Chinese liar may be pronounced com- 
plete. It would be painful to conclude that the constant quaffing of 
“‘ the draught that cheers but not inebriates” is calculated to deaden 
the moral sense and to unhinge a people’s notions of truth and false- 
hood; but it is a singular fact—and one which we freely offer to the 
hydropathist to be applied to any use he likes—that a Chinese never 
drinks cold water—thinks it destructive to health, and hates it. Tea 
is his beverage from morning till night—the essence of the herb drawn 
out in pure water, and swallowed without milk and sugar. If he 
travels, he stops in his chair to take his cup, not ‘his glass.” If he 

ys a visit, he is offered tea ; if he receives a visitor, he proffers it. 

efore dinner he takes his tea as the French take oysters—-as a zest.— 
After dinner he sips his tea as a Scotchman takes his * nip”—consaien- 
tiously az adigester. We leave it to metaphysicians to trace the rela- 
tion between lying and bohea; but we take it upon ourselves to con- 
gratulate teatotallers upon the circumstance that the Chinese drink tea 
eternally, not only without injuring their stomachs, but with positive 
advantage to their bodily health and general comfort. 

Yet we Englishmen swallow tea, go to bed, turn and toss, keep awake, 
get up, complain of unstrung nerves and weak digestions, and crawl 
to the doctor, who shakes his head and solemnly says ‘*‘ Tea!’ This is 
what he says; but what he means, if he knows his business, is *‘ salts 
of copper.” ‘‘ Foreigners,” say the Chinese, ‘like to have their tea 
uniform and pretty,” so they poison the plant to gratify the wsthetic 
taste of England and America. A Chinese would as soon think of 
drinking dyed tea, such as we daily imbibe, as of speaking truth to lose 
mouey by it; but the more gypsum and blue he can communicate to the 
plant the higher becomes its value in the eyes of the veritable barba- 
rians, and the dyeing process accordingly goes on in China to an extent 
actually alarming. In every hundred pounds of coloured green tea 
consumed in England more than half a pound of colouring blue and gyp- 
sum is contained. The fact is not now made known to the British pub- 
lic for the first time; yet, according to the best accounts, the lucrative 
dyeing trade is not decreasing in the Celestial Empire. The Chinese 
may easily regard us with pity and contempt, as the coats of our 
stomachs may well rebel against the intrusion of so much mineral 
trash. Our venerable ancestors the ancient Britons lived upon acorns, 
and we, who take turtle with the Lord Mayor, smile at their lamenta- 
ble ignorance. In one respect, however, the Britons had the laugh 
against us. They painted their stomachs blue and used the colour 
outside. We adorn our bellies, too, but stupidly perform the beauti- 
fying operation within.—Critique on Fortune’s ** China.” 





Human Voices Imiratinc MusicaL InstrumenTs.—A band of 
singers calling themselves Organophonics have been latterly giving 


performances at the St. James's Theatre, London. A critic thus speaks 
of them. 


‘The novel announcement of an orchestral performance without 
instruments drew a considerable audience to this theatre last night. 
Many, doubtless, went incredulous as to the possibility of so instruct- 
ing the human voice—flexible as it is—as to imitate, with proximate 
fidelity, a variety of wind and stringed instruments in harmonious 
concert ; and such persons were not disappointed. It seems that nature 
will only submit to a certain amount of torture, beyond which she 
vindicates her rights. This was very much the case last night with 
the “‘ Organophonic Band”—a company of twelve German performers, 
who without any mechanical aid, executed, by voice, several pieces of 
music, some of them of no small difficulty. 

‘Phe programme consisted of three parts, commencing with ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ which was executed by the whole band. A person, who 
only heard and did not see what was going on, would certainly say 
that he listened to music, and to the music of well known instruments, 
but of such tender stop and weak volume, that he would remark that 
they were instruments that had lost their wind—in fact, instruments 
in the last stage of consumption. That these new visitants are ingeni 
ous and surprising, that they must have undergone considerable and 
laborious training, in order to give such wonderful intonation and 
modulation to the human organ, is an acknowledgment to which they 
are fg entitled ; but as is the case with almost all exhibitions of this 
kind, from which action and variety are absent, they are not calculated 
to afford an evening of sustained and continous amusement. 

_ “The ‘ Huntsman’s Chorus,’ from ‘ Der Freischutz,’ with an echo, 
in imitation of the musical box, was perhaps the best executed piece in 
the entire programme, the echo being wonderfully true. A solo im- 
itative of the piccoli, was likewise admirably done, full of energy and 
action but necessarily ‘eficient in the sharp piercing tones of that in- 
strument. Both of these performances were encored, though there 
was a very just and considerate feeling against repetitions from the 
evident effort and strain which these displays occasioned to the per- 
formers.—Polkas, marches, waltzes, fantasias were all executed with 
equal facility, and there seems scarcely an instrument, from the oym- 
bal and drum to the Scotch bagpipes. which they are not capable of 
imitating with more or less fidelity and exactness. Some of them can 
imitate three or four instruments almost without a pause. Perhaps 
there are few who will not be pleased to hear these new-comers, if it 
were only for the strangeness of the thing, but they must not expect 





that the music, though sometimes sweet, will wrap them in Blysium. 
We may say of these sorts of amusement what Georges Dandin says of 
the rack, ‘ et cela fait toujours passer une heure.’” 





Austria, AND HER MiuitAry Service.—The camp near Pesth, 
which is said to have cost about 3,000,000f1., was raised yesterday ; the 
troops of which it was composed are marching into winter-quarters, 
and the Emperor is again at Vienna. Towards the conclusion of the 
military pageant, at which Alexander, the hereditary Prince of Russia, 
the Crown Prince of Wiirtemberg, Prince Albert of Saxony, and vari- 
ous other foreigners of distinction were present, there wa: a grand 
manceuvre which lasted two days. The three army corps employed 
were divided into two armies; one of which was commanded by the 
Monarch in person, and the other by the Archduke Albert, the Govern- 
or of Hungary, who distinguished himself by his unflinching courage 
at Novara in 1849. It is not my intention to occupy your space by any 
details of this mimic warfare, bat it will give you some idea of the 
enormous expense attending this playing at soldiers when you learn 
that the army commanded by the Emperor was composed of 20 batta- 
lions, 56 squadrons, and 100 guns, while his opponent led on 20 batta- 
lions, 40 squadrons, and 78 guns. Itis reported that a few days before 
the camp was struck the violence of a person of high military rank 
and great influence at Court led toa most unpleasant scene. As the 
Monarch and the Grand Duke Alexander were returning tu head quar- 
ters at Palota, the curiosity of the people induced them to press so closely 
upon the two illustrious personages that they were almost unable to 
proceed. The General alluded to observing this heinous offence against 
decorum, rudely asked a gendarmerie officer who was on duty why he 
did not order his men “‘ einzuhauen” (to cutin). It appears that the 
sub. did not approve of the suggestion of his superior, for, remaining 
inactive he was ordered into arrest. On this, cries of ‘ audience of 
the Emperor” were raised by the bystanders. My informant adds that 
the gendarmerie officer was soon set at liberty by order of the Monarch, 
and that General Kempen, the Police Minister and Commander of tae 
Gendarmerie, was at once summoned from Vienna by electric telegraph. 
For the truth of the above I cannot vouch, hut the general bearing 
and the character of the hero of the tale induced me to believe him 
fully capable of the conduct attributed to him.— Vienna Letter, Sept 29. 

Traininc Yours ror Paris Lire.—To train a man for the con- 
tinent, you must begin early. Teach him French when a child; let 
him learn dominoes at four, and smoke cigars at six; wear lacquered 
boots at eight, and put his hair in paper at nine; eat sugar plums for 
dinner, and barley water for tea; make him a steady shot with the 
pistol, and a cool hand with the rapier, and then he is finished and fit 
for the Boulevards,—a nice man for the salons. It is, cheap there is 
no doubt, but it costs a good deal of money to come at the economy.— 
Lever’s ** Dodd Family Abroad.” 





A Powerrut Jumper.—A gentleman belonging to Ayrshire, no 
less distinguished as a fearless horseman than as a man of letters, 
made a daring leap, a few weeks ago, which deserves to be recorded. 
When exercising in a field a celebrated steeplechase mare, his own 
property, he found it necessary to rush her at a hedge to save himself 
being run away with. The mare boldly rose at the hedge and took it; 
the height of the leap, when afterwards measured, being found to be 
no less than eight-and-a-half feet, the rise being about nine feet, and 
the fall on the other side about seven feet.—.Vorth British Mail. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 200. 


White. Black, 
1. QtoK B7ch. K tks Q best. 
2 P tks B tbecomesa Kt) ch. K to his sq. 
8. Kt to K Kt7 ch. K to Q aq. 
4. Ktto K B7 ch. K to QB 2a. 
5. Ktto K’s@ ch. | K to QB 3d. 
6. Kt to K’s 5 ch. | Kto Q Kt 4th. 
7. Ktto QB7ch. K takes Pawn 
8. KttoQ B 4 checkmate. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS —D. W’s communication received with thanks; solu- 
tion quite right, of course ; also that of W. W. K. ; but not so those sent by W. 
R. and 7. D.—The Problem borrowed and sent by S. L. is above printed; and 
notwithstanding his inability to solve it, it is perfectly unexceptionable, as he will 
discover on reference to next week's Albion. 








MUSIC, 


R. CARL HAASE, formerly a member of the “ Germania Musica Society,” begs 
to inform his pupils and the public of New York in general, that he is now prepared 

to resume his instructions on the Pianoforte and Cornet a-piston. 
Communications may be left at Scharfenberg & Luis’ Music Store, 483 Broadway. 


Re- 
sidence, 100 Prince Street. 


Oct. 16-31, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


HE LIFE, CHARACTER AND ACTS OF JOHN THE B4PTIST, and the relation 
of his Ministry to the Christian Dispensation. Based npon the “ Johannes der Taufer” 
of t.. Von Rehden. By Rev. William C. Duncan, A. M., Professor of Greek and Latin 
L«nguages and Literature in Louisiana University. 1 vol, 12mo. cloth, $1. 
The above is the first work on this subject ever publisned inthe English Language. The 
theme is elaborately discus-ed, andin a style adapted tothe wants of the general reader. 
Oct 30—3t Published by CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., No.8 Park Place. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
AUSTRALIA AND HtR GOLD REGIONS. 
One vol. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; do. paper, 50 cents, 
FULL DESCRIPTION of the Geology, Climate, Products, Natives, Agriculture, 
Mineral Resources, Society. and Principal Cities of the New Eldorado; accompanied 
by a Map of the Country, and Statistical Ta>les, showing the Regu ations and Results of 
Mining Operations, cost of passage. necessary outfit, and every particular of information 
necessary for those desirous of emigrating. The whole forming a complete Gu:de-Book 
to the Gold Mines. By R. G. Jameson, M.R.C.S.E, tw? yee a resident in—and late 
Medical Superintendent under her Majesty’s Commission of Emigration to— <ustra. ia. 
CORNISH, LAMPURT & CO., Publishers, 
Oct 30—3t! No. & Park Place. New York. 








N ENGLISH LADY (who was educated, and for several years satsequently 
resided in France, ) 1s desirous of precuring a situation as Visiting Governess. She 
ia competent to teach the higher English 1: anches, French, Italian, German and Music. 
She is permitted to refer to Dr. Barlett, No. 86 William street. 
Apply by letter addressed to A. M.,care..i the Rev Mr. Dickson, No. 327 Fast Twelfih 
street, Oct. 9-44 





REMOVAL. 


R. POLLOCK, Agent for the ALBION in Philadelphia, has removed his Office, 
e fro.» 205 Chesnut Street to 23 South Seve h Street, three dours below Chesnut. 


Seciery LIBRARY, BROADWAY.—A Free Share tur sace—not liable to any 
tax, Apply to Mr. Forses, Librarian. ‘ 


BLOcurion.. PROF HOWS is 

Schools, and with Private Pupils. 

tage Place, three doors from Bleecker. 
New York, Sept. 6, 1852. 








repared to increase the nuinber of his Classes in 
or Terms, &c apply at his residence, No 5 Cot- 





fork LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC Cx: tain 
J.J.Comstock,—This Steamship will depart with ihe Mails for europe positive y 
op Saturday October 30th, 1852, at 12 o’clock, M.,from her dock at the foot ot Canal street, 
No berth secured until paid for, 
Allletters and papers must pase oo the Post Office 
Forfreight or passage having unequalled accommodations for elegence or comfort. 
ARD K. COLLINS, * ‘Vali #tref, 





G. P. PUTNAM f& CO. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 


I. MRS. KIRKLAND’3 o 4 
ttle page, 12mo, clott $) epee alas WITH THE POETS. With coloured 


ing collection of 
cckamitbered 7 ot poems, by various authors, about the Garden and its accom. 


‘ce. 
Il. ORACLES FOR YOUTH—a Home Pastime. By Caroline Gilman. 12mo, cloth 


50 conte Be ti een 
Ill, RECOLLECTIONS OF A NEW ENGLAND BRIDE AND OF A SOUTHERN 
i2mo, cloth $i 23. 


MATRON. By Caroline Gilman. Revised Edition. 
library, and holds a deserved place with the 


* Thia volume is # choice one ia our national 
Her ideas are always lofty, and her pen is equal 














Saas 


works of Misses Sedgwick, Leslie, &c. 


to oar pees al.”—Newurk Adv, 
A! >, ——— T*LKs OF AN AMERICAN FARMERIN ENGLAND Second 
Sliges, 75 By ¥. -Olinsted. Paper, 25 sents; cloth, 40cents. 2 Parts in I vol, cloth, red 


“We have seldom been more interested in the narrati than 
Itis the Old England of the rural poets, with her quaiat viteoon eae tae old Vy 
and beautiful meadows, that he describes. Forsaking the beaten paths, he wanders on foot, 
knapsack on back, through the old roads, the winding paths and along the song-haunted 
streams of that lovely land, talkig with the peasants, abiding in the antique mat ed 
inns, and visiting the shady hamlets, gathering amusement end information. The p 
Wetekerecke com and the chapters devoted to agriculture, full of value ”"— Albany 

VAN Z=NGLAND TALE AND MISCELLANIES. By Catherine E w 

“ This is a picture of one phase of New England Society, after he close of the ‘hand ane: 
ary War, when men spoke and felttamely, as they always do, in a transition period. The 

assage from a colonial to an indeoendent condition affords strong contrasts, and in this 


cety will be pane to amnse while it instructs. Mrs. Sedgwick slways writes well ”—Cin- 





NEW WORKS JUST ISSUED BY CHARLES SCRICNER, 
NEW YORK, 

THE PROGRESS OF NATIONS, in Civilization, Productive Indust Wea! 
Population. Illustrated by Scatistics of Mining, Agriea'ture,jManutectucce, Commie 
Coin, Banking, Loternal Improvements, Emigration and Population. By Ezra C Sea- 
man. i vol. _ : , 

“Itis arranged with great clearness upoa a well conceived and sett lan. Hi 

is not a mere theoretical treatise with a few discordant facts ro the Seaeee tes nee 

digested treatise bott»med on a survey of all the facts beariag on the sub ject.’—Bost. Trav. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE AND MANNERS. From the French hasles 
Professor in the College of Fiance. lvol Price 81. Se . 
‘*Itis a book that every American should read.”—Olive Branch. 

‘«This work is sketchy and lively, elegant and earnest.”—Eustern Argus. 

OUTLINES OF MORAL SCIENCE, By the late Archibald Alexander, D. D. 1 vol. 
Price 75 cents 
“ [tis the result of much profound and laborious thought, while yet, like everything else 

from the same pea, it takes the most modest and uapreten ding caaracter.”— Albany Argus . 

Third Edition of Headley’s New Work. 

THE LIVES OF WINFIELD SCOTT AND ANDREW JACKSON. By J.T. Headley. 
1 vol. 12mo. with Portraits. 

“Mr. 4. has brought to the volume before us the same vigorous and earnest style, the 
same tactin seizing upon prominent points, and the same stirring description of baitie and 
struggle that give such a fascination to his other works.”— Providence Journal. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 
A NEW VOLUME OF “THE POPULAR LIBRARY.” 


yn aves OF WELLINGTON AND PEEL. From the London Times, 1 vol. 16mo, 
Cloth, 0 cents 

The most peportant contr.bution ever made by the newspapers of the day to historical 
literature. This work meets the demand fora faithful succiact, conprehensive of 
the lives of the great English soldier and statesman. The volume contains the of 
the Biography of ihe Duka, just published by the Times, with the Life of Peel, which ap. 
peared at the time of his death, together with leading articles. 

Il. A DIGEST OF ENGLISH GKAMMAR, Synthetical and Analytical, classified aad 
methodically arranged, accompanied by a Chart of Sentences, and adapted to the use of 
schools, By L.T. Covell, Principal of the Fourth Ward School, Alleghany, Pa. 1 vol. 


12mo. 

In this work the author has endeavoured to reduce to a concise? yet comprehensive sys- 
tem the true principles of the English language, by a critical examination of ail the principal 
Englist: Grammars which have been issued, and a comparison of their rules with the us 
ofstavdard writers. #ach principal has been carefully arrange and examined by itse 
the volume, avd a synthetical exercise appeaded for the disci yline of the s*adent. 

[1l, THE GERMANIA AND AGRICULA OF TACITA; with Notes f:r Colleges, by 
W. T. Tyler, Prof. of the Greek and Latin Languages in Amherst College—a new edition. 
I vol. 12mo. 62 cents. 

The text of this new edition has been carefully revised—the Notes have aleo been re- 
examined and to a considerable extent re-written, and the volume is now submitted asa 
useful addition to the Classical Literatare of yg 

lV. THe .IFK AND ADVENTURES OF PUNCHINELLO. Adapted from the 
French of Octave Feuill-t. and other Stories. Lvol. i6mo. Contaiasover 300 Illustrations. 
a new edition. Price 75 cents, Contents:—1. Adventures of Punchinello, Il, Honey 
Broth. Lil. Bean Flower and Pea Blossoms. 1V. Genius Goodfellow. V. The Subter- 
fuge. VI. Honest Hubert. 

V. GOOD IN EVERY THING. A Story by Mrs. Barwell, author of Little Lessons for 
Little Learners, etc.. etc , with Illustrations on wood. Square l6mo. 50 cents 

The tenor of this excellent story is piayful, agreeable and innocent—the inculcation of a 
useful lesson or salutary truth appearing constantly to be the aim of the author. 

VI. POEMS, by Martie Grirrita. Now first collected. One vol. 12mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 

The true inspiration of the poet is possessed by the writer, who is destined to hold a per- 
menent place among the poets of America. She writes with uncommon sweetness and 
pathos. #ed with a delicate and faultless fancy. 

VIL. FLRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. Introductory to a Treatise on Practical 
Book-Keeping and Business Transactions, embracing the Science of Accounts and their 
extensive appiicatiors. Designed asa Class Book for Academiesand Schools, B ph 

H. Palmer, A. M.. inatructor in the New York Pree . lao. Price 

The author's object is to set forth the principles of accounts in a manner easily to be com- 
—— = readily applied by pupils of both sexes, ia all the common schools and for 
eelf-instruction. 


in 


A New Volume of the Popular Library 
VII. MEN’S WIVES. By W. M. Tuackeray, author of Vanity Fair y “ 
tains Mr. and Mrs. Frank Berry; The Raven’s Wing; Dennis Heggerty’s Wwite; he ps 
Wife. lL vol. 16mo. 50c. 3 . 
Another of Thackeray’s inimitable works, which have 
= of entartaiumeat, stamped with his peculiar humour 
ve. 


given him so much celebrity. Itis 
, Which is so penetrating and effec- 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS. 1 vol.16mo. 50 cents. 
THE YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS. 1 vol. i6mo. 50 cents, 
THE PARIs SKETCH BOOK. 2vola.i6mo. $1. 





NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J.S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK. 
NOW READY— 
COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; OR RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MEN AND 





ANIMALS. By James W Redfield, M, D., with 330 [llustrations. { vol. 8vo. cloth, $2, 
ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS, By John Kenrick, M. ‘ 
cloth, $2 50 ieee ck, M.A. 2vols, 12mo 
1 Atay 5 og tly mg ae 
and Women of the Léth Century,’ itn beautifully engraved Portrai 
Madame de Parabere. 2 vols. i2mo. cloth, $2 50. — ortraite of Voltaire and 
Il. MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.—A 
tects, Artists, Composers, Dem ogues, Divines, Dramatists, Envineer. mtiore, Archi. 
seeeee, oes, _ iy, lanthropists, Poets, Politicians, Preachers, Savans, 
tatesmen, Travellers Voyagers, Warrior Ontaining nearly 900 Bio bi 
in one volume, 12mo. cloth. $1 50. 7 . J eraphical Sketches, 
Il! THE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life ata Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, ™ 
merfield; or Lifs ona Farm.” One vol. 12mo. cloth. $1. ° ee euthor of Sum 


by ARSENE Floussaye, Author of “Men 
u 


IV. HAGAR; A Romance of To-day. By Alice Carey, author of ‘Cl nm 4 
and other Poems” &c. second edition, 1 vol i2mo. me rome Lyre 
V. HALLECK’S PUETICAL WORKS. bt yr oe edition, !2mo. $1. 
VI. KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. W. Her. 


bert. 12mo. $1 24. 
VII. TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75cents. 
VIII. LILLLLAN AND OTHER POEMS. By oer Mackworth Praed. $1. 
£ IX BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. By W. W. Hall, M.D. $1. 
X. CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND, By Herbert. $1 25 : 
XI. LYRA and other Poems By Aice Carey. 75 cents. 
XII. ISA: A Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 
Xill. LECTURES AND MISCEULANIES. soso James. $1 25, 
XiV. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY (Pulazky.) $ 25 
XV. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVilita CENTURY fidoussage}. 2 vols, $250 
XVL THE 8OOK OF BALLADS, Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents, 
XVII. AYTOUN’S LaYs OF TRE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 81. 
XVIII. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. E.H.Chapin 50 cents. 
XIX. WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF SOKCERY AND MAGIC. gl 25. 
XX, CLUVFRNOOK. By Avice Carey. $1 
D AYLIGH?T. By Caroline Chesebro. $i 25. 
F THE COVENANT. By Rev.J. Anderson $i 25. 
vols., each $2. 
IN Press: 
1, FATHER MARQUEDPTE’S DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 1 vol 8vo. maps. 
Il. THE FOREST; by J.V. Huntington. 1 vol. 12no. cloch, $1 25. 
Ill REGAL ROME, an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newmin 
By Lewis Myrlie 1 vol. L2mo 


i vol. s2mv, cluth, 63 cents 
IV. CAP-SHEAF: A FRESH BUNDLS. $1. 
V CHEVALIFRS OF FAANCE By H.W. Horbert.” (vol. [2mo. St 25, 
Vi. MICHAUD'S HIs;TORY OF THE CAXUSADES. 3 vols. 12mo., maps. $3 75, 
Vil. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol (2m >. 
Viil. MARMADUK«e WYVIL, ao tlistorica! Romance of (65!. By Heary W. Herbert. 
A new edition, revised bythe Author, In one vol $1 25, 
1X. THE PURITANS OF NEW &NGLANV, an Historical Romance of the days of 
Witcheratt By Henry W. Hervert. Inone vol. $1 25. 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
raAnRRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBF? 


| 5 AS obtalued among Phyetcians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very clei 
£4& yuished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonis] wt Try 
ortiz: a singie trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of ite efficacy. 
TesTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &«. 
| have carefully exemined and in meny cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
‘Jt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild end 
consent, wited should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
éeitzer Aperient. 
[mn those cases Where there ls an excess of acid in the siomach and 
p+ agual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ¢ Betiser Aborenne 
ny hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. C ca are generally obnoxious io 
nudren, disguise them a you may, in Many Cases, however, in which I have administered 
rocr Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
iose. To vereons Visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of mu 
enine. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in wun 
* offered to the public, give i‘ . on to geners! notice ae its intrinsic merits milly sup- 
port.” yne EO . 
New York, March Lat, 1343. aay Wana ke 


fo Mr. on on. — . 
Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES 
cn ouabe Greenvrich ervey core 9 ’ ar as bo PARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. tor House. 2 Park  § b . 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 Bast-Baltimere, 1 Saltiowe, . a — 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. 3 





aed to EDW 
teamer ARCTIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 13th of November. 


= Canal et., New Orleans, and by to principal druggists throughout the Uotted Bame 
ane 
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Bye Atvion. 
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FIFTH VOLUME COMPLETED. 
HARPERS’ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


‘This Number closes the Firrs Votume of HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, which bas already reacived a reguiar monthly issue of more than 100,000 Copies, 
and is still steadily and rapid ly increasing. Pa 
pecial to render it still more interesting and valuable during 
. 7 ey —_— will commence with the December Number, The num- 
ber of Pictorial Em)ellishmects wiil be increased ; still greater variety will be given to 
its literary contents; and no labour or oe will be spared to render it in every way, 
and in ail its departmeuts, still more worthy of the extraordinary favour with which it has 
ere ew Monthly Mag azine owes its success to the fact, that it presents more read- 
ing matter, of a better quality, in a more ek gant style, acd al a cheaper vale, than any other pub- 


~~ 
Tts success !s at once conclusive evidence of the cleverness of the publication, and the 
extent of our a Great Britain, with its twenty-six millions; France, 
with its thirty-six millions; ali Germany, with its forty millions, have never, eitcer of them 
the phenomenon of a Monthly Magazine reaching a monthly sale of One Hundred 
Thousa’d Copies. ; 
Subscribers in »ny part of the United States may now receive the Magazine by Mail for 
three cenis a number, or thirty-six cents a year postage, either of the Publishers, the Book- 
sellers, or Periodical Agenis. 
ConTENTS oF THt NovemMBER NUMBER. 


Memoirs of the Holy Land.—Mount Lebanon. By Jacob Abbott. 

Lilustrations, from Drawings by Dopler. The Cedars of Lebanon; Evergreens in the 
Forest; Evergree ns in the Field; The Workmen in the Mountains; The Caravans; 
Map of the Sources of Jordan; The Five Strangers; The Atduetion of the idols; 
The Terebinth at Banias; Tne Ruins; Hasbeiyah; Commerce of the Druses; Fekar- 
aos Fugitive; The Presents; Ruins of Baalbec; Preparations for aJourney; Visiting 


irs. 
The Palaces of France. By John S.C. Abbott. 
ons. Palace of St. Germain; Convent of St. Jacques; St. Germain from the Ter- 
race; Interior of St. Denis; Palace of St.Cloud; Palacs of Fontainebleau; Court-yard 


of Fontainebleau. 
Life in Paris 
Ilustrations. Paris from Notre Dame; Shopping; Civil M : Ecclesiastical Mar- 


riage; Through the Rain; Bueiness before Pleasure; Illus’ ne of Bowing; Auda- 
cious; Na‘ural and Stiff; Proud and Sad; Gallant and Usual; Unquiet and Miserable; 
Good-natured and ieealsing, Benevolent and Cold; Humiliating and Humble; Church 
of the Madeleine; On the Boulevards; Cafes; Melson du Grand Balcon ; Boulevard 
Montmartre; Du Tem le; The Hebrew Quarter; The Column of July 5 The Quay of 
the Louvre ; Floating Wash-Houses; Aristocratic Sathing-House; Baths for Four Sue; 
fortable Bath; Swimming Schoo]; Hair-dressin 

for Ladies; in the Bath; Ready for the sath, 


The Salamander. 
Goarage of a Man of Principle. 
A bler’s End 


g and Corn-cuiting; Bathing. 


Down ina Silver Mine. 
The Posthumous Portrait. 

oo. By Eliza Cook. 
The en Fiowers. 
The tion of a Gentleman. 
A Possibie Event. 


s away by an Avalanche. By Alexander Dumas. 
House 8B Cees Dickens. Chapter XXIII, Esther's Narrative. XXIiV. An Ap- 


Case. . Mra. repeny sees it all. 
te jews A Model of Parental Deportment. Mr. Chatband “ Improving” a Tough 
jabjec 


fay Novel, or Verioticn in English Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer L 
vel; or eties in En e. r Edwar wer Lytton. (Continued. 
M Record of Current ean. f 4 a 


and Selcted. 
Some Punkins.” Advice to the Poor gratis. A Natural Consequence, 


Fashions for November. 
Illustrations. Equestrian Costume. Walking Toilet. Cap. 


PS yt Magazine may be obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the 
rs, at Zhree Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The Semi-annual Vol 
umés, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at 
Twenty-five cents each, are furnished by the Agents or Publishers. Five Volumes are now 


’ 

Publishers w‘ll supply Specimen Numbers gratuitous)y to Agentsand Postmasters, 
and will make liberal arrangemenis with them for circulaling the “Magazine. They will 
also supply Clubs, of two persons at Five Dollars a year, of five persons at Ten Dollars, 
and of a larger number at the same rates. Clergymen supplied at Two Dollars per year. 
umbers from the commencement can be supplied at any ume, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan ot a Public Subscription Library, b 
ce and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, — @ liberal he netm 4 
of Foreign and Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals are punctually supplied. 
The collection is one of the Jargest in this country, and is constantly Tacreesed by the 


addition of the best reading of the dey. 
The terms, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 








BDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


ORRIGN EXPRESS, in connection with Apams & Co.’s Great Ameri 
F 19 Wau Street, New York. E., 8 & Co. are prepared to poate wy eg 
branches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the 
world. The Collection of Debis, Claims. ®, Draits, &c., and the transaction, by 
t counsel, of the ea business conn :cled therewith. Drafts fui nished, for larger 
ot Sone or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain ‘and 
I Leuters of Credit ed in England es are cashed in the principal Gities of 
the , Bonds and V. able ‘ackages forwarded by every Eurupean 
Insured ut the lowest rates, and all private and confidentia! business transacted 


Stesatelliy and dispatch. 
win Soeny = EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 WallStreet, 





STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Secretary's OrFice, ALBANY, August 14, 1832; 
iff of the City and County of New York: 
nthe Bere ts a given, that the next General Election, to be held in this State on 
the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to 
be elected, to wit: 
‘A Governor, in the place of Wasbington Hunt. 
‘A Lieutenant-Governor, in the place of Sandford E. Church, 
A Ganal Commissioner, in the place of Frederick Follett. And 
An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Darius C ark 
All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 
Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 
A Representative in the Thirt -third oS ofthe United States, for the Third Con- 
ressional District, composed of the First, Second, Third, Fifth, and Righth Wards in the 
dy and county of New York. 





Also, a Representative, in the said Congress, for the Fourth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fou: teenth Wards of said city and county. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congresstona! District, composed 
ofthe Seventh and Thirteenth Wards of said city and county, and the city of Williamsburgh, 
in the county of Kings. 4 

Also, a Representative, in the said Congress, for the Sixth Congressional District, com- 

of the Eleventh, Fifteenth, and Seventeenth Wards of the said city und county of New 


Also, a Representative, in the said Congress, forthe Seventh Congressional Distriet, 
of the Ninth, Sixteenth, and Twentieth Wards of the said city and county; and 
a Representative, in the said ‘yy for the Eignth Congressional District, com- 
oa! —_— Eighteenth and Nineteenth Wards of the said city and county of 
¥ 


CITY AND COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED. 
Sixteen Members of Assembly : 
A Mayor of the city, in the place of Ambrose C. Kingsland.’ 
A , in the place of Thomas Carnley. 
A County Clerk. iu the eee of George W. Riblet. 
A Counpiroiler, inthe place of Joreph R Taylor. 
A City inspector, in the place of Altred W. White. 
A Commissioner of Repairs and Supplies, in the place of William Adams. 
A Street Commissioner, in the place of John T. Dodge. 





A oration Counse), in the place of Henry E. Davies. 

Four Coroners, (in the place of Joho Ives) pursuantto chap. 289, laws of 1252. 

Three Justices of the Marine Court, pursuant to chap. 389 of the laws of 1552, in the place 
ofJames Lynch and Edward £, Cowles. 

Two Governors of the Alms House, in the place of Wm. M Evarts and Jonathan I. Cod- 
dington. 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also, an additional Justice of the Supreme Court, fur the First Circuit, pursuant to chap. 
374 of the Laws of 1852. 

also a Justice of the Superior Court, in place of Lewis 4. Sanford, deceased 

Yours, respectfully, HENRY 3. RANDALL, Secretary of State. 


N.B.—You are, without delay, to deliver acopy of the above notice to the Supervisor or 
one of the Assessors oferch town or ward in your county ; and also to canse a copy of said 
notice to be publ'shed in ali the pablic newspapers prioted in your county, ence in earh 
week untiltheelection. Ifthere be po newspaper printed in your county, then the publi- 
cation is to be made in some one ofan adjoining coun'y. 


” {HE EQUITABLE FIRB ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co nnill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of —Anoual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
ee ee eine er etmnien Shite ate ee eke 
view an aunual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. . 
The tesared are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Gompeng to a return of half the profits. 
“Ko charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discoun: 


t. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





— 





Hugh Croft, Charles Bennett, Charlie: Seward, 
oha Shaw, Edw. 8S, Symes, F. Morris, 

John Moss Ralph one. A. C. Barclay. 

Augustus Vigne, Cle ment Labor, 





Montreai 


Halifax, N.S. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
; bam, cion. W. Morris, Ben) Holmes, J. G. Mc. 
Kenzie, E. R, Fabre, A. J. Galt, Tceodore Hart. 
{ J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B. R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
J.V. Thurgar. w.J. Tt, Agent. 
St.John’s, Newfoundland { J.J.Grieve, Hon. L, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
W.M. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Is- } Hon. H. Heviland, ¥. orth, R. Hutchinson. 
land Hon. Charles Hensley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Offiee—Monrrear, 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
PIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street, 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAU UF CAPITAL. + oeeeeeseeeseee0e+ 200,000 | SURPLUS AND Reservep Funp...,.,4268,000 
Or, Twe Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
Ts aay wy A haa formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (eu guaiited by 


required number of shares,) with full powers to issue 
Risks, settie all losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and 


the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
James Brown, Esq. Chairman. 
Francis COTTENET, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Georce Barcvay, Esq. Joseen Gaitcargp, Jr, Esq. E. F. Sanverson, Esq. 
C. W. Faser, Esq. MortTimMer Livineston, Esq. | ALex. HaMILTON, Jr., Esq. 
Wii 8. Wetmore Esq. - 
Avex. Hami.ton, Jr., Counsel of the Comp’ny. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
Sir Tuos, Bennarp Biacn, Bart. M.P. Apam Hopeson, Esq. 
Samvuet Hy. THompson, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
Josern Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas BROcCKELBANK, Esq., Josern Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 





William Dixon, Robert Biggin, John Marriott, 

William Earle George Holt. William Nichol," 

Thos. Steuart Giadstone, el Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders, 
George Gran Hapold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Wr liam Lowe, John Swainson, 

Francis Haywood. Alexancer Macgregor, | Jes. Aspinall Tobin, Esqs 


Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WiiiiM Ewart, Esq., M.P., Chairman 
Grorce Frepericx Youne, Esq ,m P., Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown. Esq., M.P | Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm &. De Bathe, Bart. | James Hartley. Joho Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P. | Rose D. Mangies. “4. M.P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
seymour Teulon, Esq. ‘ 

Swinton Bout, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. BexsaMin HENDERSON, Esq., Resident See’ry 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26 Cornhill, London. 
7L WALL STREET, NEW YORE, aMD 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $3,500,000, 
AND SURPLUS $412,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bane ror THE Wipow AnD THE OnpHan.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
© Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





MEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, enry Ludlum. 
George Barclay Robert J. Dillon, 
Bemuel S. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Leander Starr. 
BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan ag a Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain 
onan BOSTON. it 

. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, E. . Grattan, H. B.M. Consul. 


William Ellio 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 

Pamphiets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c., can be had free of charge, on application a: No. 27 Washingwwn street, 
Jersey City, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trusiees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise| or otherwise. 

a days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of le 
hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit o 


icy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M,, a. 87 Washington Str J 

OSy .o0e a ryt Uthice of the different Local Boards and es. Ais Gaamasaadeteions ts 

r) ressec 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCS 
SOCIETY, 


No. 26, Cornhill, London.} 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Tas INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages 
of premium as guarantees to the Offica. ney pm ante © cate 
Policies will herea/ter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of bis first 
premium, or at any future ow my to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual ¥, nt made—without any Hoge f or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor W the policy (the only security) be requ to be lodged the society, as each 
ay veh py . his policy and demand of the Society an immediate 
aseu can al any icy o an i late payment 
of ons hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
b + 
Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


Lteenenres) geege eee 
Joseph Tnompson, | A.C. Barclay, . 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal B. Heine, Ft... om, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Jas.G A. Creizhton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kin 
Halifax, N.S. j Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. _ 
P.C. Hill, Agent, 
R. F. Hazen, ‘V Wright, E. Allison, ‘ 
8t. John, N. B. { Gray, W. Jock » Hon J. H. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


Bt Johw's, Newfoundiana { ¥- WY; Movies, Hon. J Cpemgy Hon. J. Noad, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTreac. 








THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The 

. td a and Philadelphia steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships 
as follows: = 

FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


eee ccccceseres -»-Saturday, Oct. 23, 1852, } 
-Saturday, Nov. 2) * 
-Toursday, Jan. 6, 1853. 
City of Giasgow, «00. -Thursday, Feb’y 3“, 
City of Manchester, ....... ++-Thursaay, Mar, 3 “ 
City Of Glasgow,..cossssecceseesseesereeeereeee Thursday, Mar. 30 = ‘* 


FROM LIVERPOOL, 


City of Manchester, .....seecceeesseeeseeeseee Wednesday. Dec, 8, 
Gee Oe NO®,, .c00-000c000deseee sceeeseeees Wednestay, Jan. 5, 1853, 
City of Manchester, .....esese0¢ seeseecessoes Wednesday Feb. 2 * 
City Of Glasgow, ...esccececececeseecseseseees Wednesday, Mar. 2 ‘ 
City Of Manchester,,...c..cescsssceseeseesees Wednesday, Mar, 31“ 
Rates of Passage from Pniladelpnia:—Salvon in after state rooms, $30, in midsbip state 
rooms, $65; in forward state rooms, $55 ~inciuding provisioas and’ s.eward’s en “For 


freight or passage apply to 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or Nu. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at 
$30 from Liverpool—found with provisions. Pe PERRIN, ond 


City of Manchester,.... 
Ciy of Glasgow, .. 
City of Manchester, 








. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW 
Ts “ EW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 
“ GLASGOW,” 





New York direct for Gianzow, ot Saturdays Su of November 1952, 00 ms Satordan i 
ew Yo gow, on Satu . 
of January, 1853, at 12 o'clock noon. pp pae' sor tea ole perteaamtae 
Passage Money—Firai Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms ) - = $90 00. 
Do. do.(Midship do.) - - + + 7500. 
Second do. : - 50 00. 


| Steward ‘ fee included. | 
These Sibel sefroven ons, b 
rates include provisio jut not win 
on Le. Pp ns, G) 8 or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
* Pie 7 N.Y 
roadway, N. Y. 


gP gers are requested to pay no attenti 
but to communicate at once with the Agent.” on to reports of the Ship g fali 


tenai 











THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP PETREL, 800 Tons, W. Sampson, Com. 
mander, will sail for Bermuda and 3: (aumas, on Friday, October 8th; on Monday, 
November 81h; and on Wednesday, December 8th, 1852, at noun, 


Passage Money to Bermada...........000 
Do do St. Thomas fees seeeseceses 


The PETRBL, has been built expressly fora Tr pi ¥ 
end large Rooms, with piuage ead Mee : Bae Climate, and has well-ventilated 








W il take freight at low rates. Apply to 


‘BR CUNARD 4 Bowling Green 











————_— 


October 30 











THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMERE. 
. The ships comprising this line are the— 





BE or eaovenencenenennnseaees ~-Geet. Hye, 
ADRIATIC SOE TERT EOE SE RES R CEE EREEET Bebe fm 


These ships, having been built by contrac: expressly for Government service every 
has been en in thelr construction, aa also In thelr Engines, o ensure strength and apeeg, 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequal! or comfort. 

Price of pessage from New York to Liv 1, 


ia fret cabine 8120 ; 
ret » $120; exclusi " 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpool to New York, 230 an on, 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until) paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


From Liverpool 
hy em Ae ee December. eecee 


£30 and 


From New York, 


Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 
Saturday. .January . -10th, 1852 
-January, -24th, *“ 
. February = * 
. February -2ist, “ 
--March., 6th, “ 
March. 20th 
eApril seeeeees Srd, “* 
April...s-se0ei7th, “ 
cocce MAY cvoccccccce Lat, 
coccceMRBccccccccesdaam °° 
ccccceR@Beccesececs Seem, “ 
ccccecSAM@ccccccccccsaam, © 
cocerDUR@rccccce.c Seen, 
coves TUlLYsocesceee- 10th, 
seveesDULY.corecess- 24th, 
seeeesAUQUBl,..coeee.7th, “ 
voces August........21et, “ 
coocee BOP SUEDO +000: SD be 





Wednesd sy....January., 
Wemeeeaed ++ gennary.. 

























cons JUNC. . 000+ ocecn 
soe DUMC..eeee-e0e+- 16th, 
soe JUNC see0- seeees SOth, 
seer DUlY seeeeeeceeeee J4th, 
see SULY ceeeesseeees. 28th, 
ooe- AUPUBt.. 65.0660.) 1th, 
oe» August.,.........25th 
e+ September...... 8th 







+es-+sSeptember,...18th, «»» September.,......22d, 
eeeessOCLODOF sesreees 2d, “ eee October........ 25+ 6th, 
sseee-October....0.-16th, ** see October..o0+.....20th, 
seeee-October,...+---30th, sess November,....... 3d, 


S2eeseerese 


-ees+. November.....13th, “ 
+ee++. November....27th, 
+eee-. December,...- 11th, 
+++ee- December... 25th, December ...... 29ib, 


For t or passage, apply to 
— £D K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard,Londop. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable fo: Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the vale 
thereof therein expressed. 


..-sNovember.....-.-17th, 
ember....... Ist, 
-.-December...... 15th, 





areeetsrrerasesersasnrseiage 








Ts BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Hal, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 









Arabia. 
Africa. 
Europa. 
Am 

These vessels 
port. 

From 
Mcancsese seccsecceeees NOW YVOPK. .ceccsess soos WEANCBUBY. cee. .005-Oct. 2th, 1852, 
+ Boston .....-ceceeeeeeeee Wednesday,, --Oct.27th « 






»-New York... 








oston..... Wednesday Nov. 10th “ 
New York. .. Wednesday -Nov. 17th ‘ 
Boston..... ooeee Wednesday «Nov 24th “ 
New York. Wednesday Dec.lat “ 
Boston..... Wednesday Dec. 8th “ 
New York . Wednesday -Dec. 16th “ 
oston... . Wednesday ec. 22d ** 
New York. . Weduesday --Dec. 29h 
-Boston....... +». Wednesday.. seseeJan. Sth, 1253. 
vecsesseees NOW YOrK seceseeceecees WOdDCSGBY, coveeees- Jan. 12th * 
America.....--secccecees BOston,...6. seeeeecesess WEdNCSdAY coeeesees- Jan. 19th, “ 
Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool,—ist Cabin.....++++-+++- 8128 
“ be “ P 2d evccce cocccce 70 
Berths not secured antil paid for. 
Freigl « will be charged on aqecebeqeut an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on . 
All Letter sand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics 
For freight or passage, apply to BEB. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 


~~ German, and other foreign goods, received and b in common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 

Wartcnes.—By order of the British Treasury, Watches of foreign manufacture, bearing 
the names or marks of English manufacturers, will hereafter be admitted in England, in 
transitu for the United Siates and other countries. In consequence of witich French and 
Swiss Watches may be shipped at Havre for New York or Boston, via Liverpoo!, wiihout 
incurring the risk, as heretofore, of being seized by the Engl‘sh Custom House. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughuut the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Porismouth to lend and receivs passengers as ueaal, viz: 





Ships Masters. Bens of Sgiies ee trom Days ot Selina Gon 

w Yo \* 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, Jan 15, May 6, Aug 26, Dec 16/Mar. 4, June 14, Oct. 14 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 29, May 20, Sep 9, Dec 30/Mar. 18, July %, Oct. 2% 
Southampton, new, Tinker, | Feb. 12, June 3, Sept, 23/April 1, July 22, Nov. 11 
Victoria Champion | Feb. 26, June}7, Oct, 7/April16, Aug. 5, Nov. 25 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. 11, July 1, Oct. 2i/April29, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 
Hendrik Hudson, Warier, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4;May 13, Sept. 2, Dec. 3 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 18,May 27, Sept. 16, 
Ame. Eagle, oore, April 22, Aug. 22, Dec. 2}/May 27, Sept. 30, 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced paviga.- 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of tbe best descrp« 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese Se gos will be responsible .or -etters, 
pareaie,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Ap. 


ly to JOHN GRISWOLD 
Saly 1 E. E. MORGAN, and ro south street, N. ¥3 
ALEX’R WILEY 


BARING, 3ROVHERS, & CO. London. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STBAM NAVIGATION CO. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 














Leave New York, Leave Havre. 

Franklin..... Saturday.,...... Jan. 17 Franklin... Wednesday........ebruary 18 
Humboldt eoee Feb. 14! Humboldt eee March rf 
Franklin sees March 13) Franklio oeee 1 
Humboldt eove April 10)Humboldt eoce ay : 
Franklin oes May Franklin June 4 
Humboldt eee June 5|Humboldt July 
Franklin Seee July 3)Franklin Aug. $ 
Humboldt eee July 31|Humboldt Sept. > 

lin coos Aug. 28/ Franklin — 4 
Humboldt eves Sept. 25|Humbolct Oct. * 
Franklin cece Oct. 23/ Franklin Nov, p4 
Humboldt cece Nov. 20)/Humboldt Dec. » 

lin © 6 18| Franklin Jan. 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


bi teamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
ane either for epesd.ctrength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomme- 


dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 
‘Stop fas at Sou pton both geing and returning, they offer to Pm proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both 6 and money. 


rice of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ...e+++eeeee+- B10 
ae ae or Southampton to New York secsecsesserececcsessncecescee= & 800 
No secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon he + > 
freig' passage. a, 
ae ate PPly © MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent,53 Broadway 
WI1LLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 


5 thamptos, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO Souths mpion, 








NBW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 te follow'n Stipe. composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subseri- 
bers, will sail as follows— Pars . 
hi Captains. Brom New York. ro POO} 
ae Ae len,....+++--April 11..Aug. 1l..Dec. 1!| Jan. 36. . May S..50p. 5 
Waterloo ...+seeesee++HOrvey...eeee..Feb. 11..Junell..Oct. 1) Mar. 28. .July &8-.fer 
Underwriter ....++++.-Shipley .......Jan. 11..Mey L1..Sept. 1) Feb, 26..June oD 8 
West Point......+-+. Allen. oss..+..Mar. 11..July 11..Nov. 11 pop ee: 1 Tomah 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men o charac on 
ll that can be desired in point of comfort 
[a= -~ as dak with over? description of stores of the best kine. 
Punct aality in the days of sailing will be strictly ae to. ine 
Price of passag LiverpOol..cecs-cesceseesss 
“ of “ or New York .....seessscecesee 80 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y.' 
A, TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
* ECOND LINE.~—The following ships wil! ieave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork oa the 
ist of each month, as follows :— 








ae t 4 — —s 
8T. DENIS at Hayseycgeseneeees} ‘ebruaryy 
Hans! let May... .ececseees- 4 16th Jun 
siding Ye Septomber.... .... U16th October, 


8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February ... .--+++ jth March, 
‘aster Ist JUNC....0..eeeeee ee 4 16th Jul 
cantare tet n 16th November, 
1 * let March,...... eee. 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) ; ; 16th algun 


lat July ..senceseeee se 
aah, Ga Ist Metenbes, ceeeeees (16th December, 


WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April...e.. - + eeeeee Seth May, 
illard, master. let August........«0. ¢16thSeptember, 
be i let December. ~.ese. €16th January. 


ass New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
ai Vad to. tot of ha Tee and @bemansed by men of experience in the 


f $100 without wines or liquors. 
rete. Teele meee serivers will be orwarded free yh cneree, Baye — 
au ve a 161 Pearl st. 


————s 


‘WwW. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET} 











